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A PIECE OF BARK? OUT IT GOES 


THE SELECTION of the soundest spruce logs for the mak- 
ing of refined groundwood pulp starts in the woods. The 
rejection of any logs unfit for conversion into paper starts 
soon after they reach the mill. 

Barking drums, revolving cylinders, which remove the 
bark from the logs, do a very good job, but machines 
can’t see. A log with a bit of bark still clinging might go 
through the barking drums, but it cannot escape the eyes 
of the heavy muscled men who stand guard at the “wood 
room” entrance to jerk from the carrier any stick that falls 
short of hound’s tooth cleanliness. 

It is generally understood, among buyers of printing 
paper, that in the making of Kimberly-Clark ground- 
wood pulp only spruce is used, but all spruce will not 
pass muster. Dozens of eyes are alert for the slightest 
defect that might appear as the wood goes on its way to 


the grinders. Every piece of wood, on its conveyor jour- 


ney through the “wood room” is turned and examined. 
If a log shows a knot or a soft spot or is suspected of 
having a “rotten heart,” out it goes. 

Groundwood pulp must be uniform in color and tex- 
ture to form the filler between the longer sulphite fibres 
and assure a paper of perfect printability. Pure materials, 
filtered water and laboratory control stations to check every 
operation have produced printing papers of uncommon 
excellence and at a price that permits considerable saving. 

If you are a buyer of printing, a printer, or a publisher, 
find out just what these modern papers can do for you 
towards improving the readability of your messages while 
definitely lowering costs. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Established 1872, 
Neenah, Wisconsin; Chicago, 8 South Michigan Avenue 
New York, 122 East 42nd Street; Los Angeles, 510 Wes« 
Sixth Street. 


This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfoct, Hyfect or Rotoplate 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


Stipe 


ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 


Lotoplate 


K tnd to your eye. 


Loth sides. alike 
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FACTORY Has More Plant Operating Official Sub- 
scribers Than Any Other Business Paper. 


FACTORY Is The Only ABC-ABP Paper Serving 
Plant Operating Men In All Manufacturing In- 


dustries. 


FACTORY Publishes More Editorial Articles On 
Plant Operating Problems Than Any Other Business 


Paper. 


EDITORIAL 


FACTORY deals with all kinds of management, pro- 
duction, and maintenance subjects common to the 
operation of plants in the manufacturing industries. 
Designed to be both practical os well as authorito- 
tive, FACTORY's editorial columns command the in- 
terest of the most progressive plant operating men in 
every indust . « interest thet creates desires for 
materials and equipment described on the advertising 
pages. 


READER INTEREST 


There hos never been, to our knowledge, a reader 
interest survey made among plant operating officials 
in the manufacturing industries that did not show 
FACTORY to havé more readers in this group than 
any other business paper. Recent studies of FACTORY's 
readership showed each personal copy enjoys an av- 
erage readership of 3.4 readers and each company 
copy 4.5 readers. 


ADVERTISERS 


During the first 8 months of 1937, FACTORY carried 
the advertising of 292 manufacturers placed by 165 
agencies. These general clossifications indicate the 
kinds of products advertised in FACTORY: 
Building Maintenance and Construction Moterials; 
Electrical Equipment; Factory Control! Systems; Fa 
tory Furniture; ay Ventilating and Air Condi- 
tioning; Instruments; Meters and Recorders; Insur- 
ance; Lighting; Lubrication; Materials Handling; 
Materials for Manufacture; Mechanical Power Trans- 
mission; Packing and Shipping; Pipe Systems and 
Valves; Power Generation ; nita uipment; 
Shop Equipment and Supplies: Wealdina 


\ 


IN THE 


MARKET 


FACTORY's market is exclusively the manufacturing 
industries . . . a multi-billion dollar market whose 
size is indicated by these Census of Manufacturers’ 


figures: 
Annual value of products (1935) $45, 759,000,000 
Cost of materials, containers, fuel, and 
purchased electrical energy (1935). 26,263,000,000 
Connected horsepower (1929 42,869,000 
Total gainfully employed (1935) 6,454, 


CIRCULATION 


FACTORY's circulation has showed constant gains 
during the past 6 months. The most recent figures 
show a total net paid of 24,593 and a total distribu- 
tion of 26,837. Typical of how FACTORY reaches the 
worthwhile companies in all industries are the fol- 
lowing facts: 
FACTORY reached companies who did 79% of the 
important new plant construction ($125,000 or over) 
in 1936 os well as 77%, of the companies who built 
new industrial power plants, and 89%, of the divi- 
dend ying manufacturing companies whose stocks 
were Ijsted on the New York Stock Exchange in 1936. 


BUYING INFLUENCE 


Industrial salesmen should be the best judges of, 
“Who must be sold in industry?" A survey among 2,500 
industrial salesmen revealed these facts about buying 
influence: 
90.3% said the Plant Operating Official was one of 
the three most important men to be sold in order to 
et business from factories. 70.5%, said the Plant 
perating Official was the most important man to 
be sold in order to get business from factories. 
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—— Look for Our Detailed Stow —— 
1937 () Ce 


Member of A. B. C., Inc., and A. B. P., Inc. A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 W. 42d St.. New York 
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For three decades POWER PLANT ENGINEER- 
ING has inaugurated each year’s service to its 
readers by publishing in January a Reference and 
Textbook Number that is specialized on some im- 
portant branch of the generation, distribution and 


utilization of power. 


So important have these annual contributions to 
the engineering profession become, that they are 
anticipated with keenest interest by more than 
18,000 subscribers—the designing, construction 
and operating engineers and officials of compa- 
nies owning and operating plants in all industries 
and in all parts of the country. 

Power plant men are looking forward to benefit 
by the contents of POWER PLANT ENGINEER- 
ING’S forthcoming 30th Annual Reference 
and Textbook Number on BOILERS and FUR- 
NACES CONSTRUCTION and OPERATION in 


planning and purchasing for their power plants. 
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The interest of its readers in the editorial subject 
of this number also will be manifested in its ad- 
vertising pages where readers are in the habit of 
looking for specific information from manufac- 
turers of equipment needed to bring their plants 
up to new high standards of operation. 


Advertising copy for the January Specialized Num- 
ber of POWER PLANT ENGINEERING is due 
December 10. Printing begins December 17. 
Make your advertising space reservations now. 





NGINEERING 


Charter Member A.B.C.—A.B.P. 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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NEXT MONTH 


@ Using the Sub-Conscious Mind in Copy Writ- 
ag,” by William H. Easton. Here's a new slant 
athe subject of copy writing with seven definite 
wggestions for making effective use of the pow- 
es of the sub-conscious mind on the job. Mark 
this one for “must” reading. 


@ Case Studies in Industrial Marketing will be 
sumed next month with Crane Co., Chicago, 
the subject. Selling practically exclusively through 
sown warehouse and branch organization, this 
sory adds to the series a different type of mar- 
leting set-up and operation. Be sure to add this 
ase study to your collection for reference. 


@ The Modernization of Industrial Marketing 
eres would not be coniplete without a chapter 
2 “Sales Promotion,” and this is being written 
t next month by Robert L. Gibson, apparatus 
advertising manager, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Mr. Gibson defines sales 
romotion for industrial products and covers the 
sternal phase of this work as well as the exter- 
ml. Here is something you can apply to your 


wn work. Read it. 


« 


ublished monthly, except October, semi-monthly, 
ty Advertising Publications, Inc., at 100 East Ohio 
it, Chicago. Telephone: Delaware 1337. New York 
Office: 330 W. Forty-Second Street. Telephone: 
RR. 9.6432. San Francisco, Russ Bldg.; Los Angeles, 
6S. Hill St.; Atlanta, Walton Bldg. Single copies, 
0 cents. Subscription, $1.00 per year. Canadian 
ind foreign subscriptions, $1.50 a year. Entered as 
wcond class matter December 22, 1936, at the 
post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. 
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HE YEAR is drawing to a close. The 1937 Yearbook of Industry 
issue, which has served and is continuing to serve well, will soon 
have lived its life. But ...there’s a new Yearbook issue coming to 


replace that which has become worn and dog-eared from much use. 


» » The January 3, 1938 Yearbook issue will surpass the old as the old 
surpassed its predecessors. It will contain all of the time proven features 
of previous Yearbooks, all of the departments of current issues ampli- 
fied to fit the occasion; plus much valuable information attuned to the 
times and future needs. All of this material will be presented in the 
usual easily accessible manner which makes STEEL’S Yearbook issue 


of such great value as a reference volume. 


» » The 1938 Yearbook issue is a proper medium in which to place 
your “Master Advertisement’’ of the year. Your advertisement and 
your name will be seen time after time. Your product or your service 
will be continually coming to the attention of your customers and 
prospects. You will definitely profit by advertising in the January 3, 
1938 Yearbook of Industry issue of STEEL. 


» » Send in your reservation or write for further details on 


STEEL'S 1938 VEARRBOOK ISSUE 
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When you distribute buying information on your products via 


Sweet’s, YOU say where it shall go. 


For you who sell in the engineering and industrial markets, there 
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are FOUR Sweet's Catalog Files, each having a separate distribu- 
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tion and each complete for its particular market. 
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If one market warrants all the effort you can expend, you can go 
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the limit in that particular sector. If another does not justify 


the same amount of attention, you can give it whatever the case 
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requires. If still another is of no interest to you whatever, you are 
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_not obliged to spend money on it. 
You can apportion your catalog money to fit your pocketbook 
and your particular needs, no matter how widely they may differ 


from another’s. The flexibility of this plan of selective distribu- 
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tion makes it possible for you to reach your market exclusively, 
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with buying information especially designed for each group of 
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potential buyers. 
And remember that wherever you send this information in 


Sweet's, there it will stay — on the job and always ready to work 
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for and with you and your sales representatives. 


SWEETS CATALOG SERVICE 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET «© NEW YORK 
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IT’S TIME 


to give serious thought to your 
1938 sales problems west of the 
Rockies. If it is in the engineering- 
construction industry, there can be 
but one answer to YOUR adver- 
tising problem . .. WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS... ABC 
Audits prove it is read by twice as 
many western contractors and en- 
gineers as any other construction 
publication .. . ALL of the buying 
influences. 














UCTION 


SAN FRANCISCO...333 KEARNY ST., Sutter 3616 
6100 N. Winthrop Ave., Hollycourt 4615 

509 Fifth Ave., Vanderbilt 3-5191 

206 S. Spring Street, Michigan 4358 

3995 N. E. 40th Ave., Garfield 3816 








BUYING FOR THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES IS 


CIRCULATION 


A FOUR MAN 
PROPOSITION 


Engineers, chemical development men and plant officials 
all share purchasing responsibility with management in 
the chemical process industries. Intimate knowledge of 
plant operations and problems brings these men together 
for decisions. Buying is a four man proposition in these 


process industries. 


The very nature of manufacturing operations puts the 
“technical” man in command and relegates the “prac- 
tical” man to subordinate positions. The swift pace of 
change puts a premium on definite chemical and chemical 
engineering training. From plant chemist to management 
executive there is a real need for technical training if a 


man is to score a marked success. 


For these four classes of men INDUSTRIAL and 
ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY renders a vital service. 
It brings advance information on developments, keen 
appraisal of coming industrial changes, and, with it all. 
the basic facts and data which men demand as a basis for 


their own judgments. 


17,90 6, 
INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


332 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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¢ As publisher of air conditioning’s two lead- my way 


Price j 
ne 
TS to com tall 


“USC the 


. 


ng business papers, we sense an obligation 
beyond the unmatched circulation which our 


sesent ABC Statements disclose. 


¢ That duty is to help publicize air condition- 
og in its true light—as an established industry 
tready grown to gigantic proportions—as an 
ustry where scientific knowledge, engi- 
g skill and modern production methods 

ne to assure the purchaser maximum 
per dollar invested—as an industry 
contributes immeasurably to a higher 
sondard of living by furnishing greater com- 
r stimulating retail sales, and by elimi- 


; waste in manufacturing processes. 


* This is the reason for our advertising in 
fortune Magazine—the current November ad- 


ettisement shown at right. 


Iwo Great Markets --- Heath —=— 
Each Covered Thoroughly (akCoaceen 
by ONE Paper . « « — | 


EATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING—complete coverage of 
te purchase controlling factors in the industrial, commercial and 
tig-building field—consulting engineers, engineers in industry or 
wge buildings, and contractors specializing in air conditioning work. 





1) 


AMERICAN ARTISAN—complete coverage of the purchase-con- 
tolling factors in the residential and small-building air condition- 
tg field—warm air heating dealers and contractors. 


ese monthly publications are: FIRST in circulation; FIRST 
Editorial content; FIRST in advertising volume. Shall we con- 
or your agency? 


START with JANUARY - the Directory 
and Air Conditioning Show Issues ici end Big-Bullding Air Conditioning, er 


(EENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Nin Conditioning Headquarters + 6N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
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ADVERTISING IN MILL & 
FACTORY IS GUARANTEED 
THESE PLUSES: 
CIRCULATION: By personal 
copy to Industry's known buying 


authorities. 


ATTENTION: Because Mill & 
Factory's lead and technical arti- 


cles take readers inside the book. 


REDUCED COMPETITION: 
News make-up prevents “bunch- 


ing” of advertisements. 


REPRODUCTION: Careful 
reproduction on high grade 


coated stock. 


Le 


Se) READER INTEREST... 
a) WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


“W. P. A. Cash Backs C.1.0."... “The True Story of Weirton” . . . “Civil War in 
Hersheytown” ... every month, in a series of lead articles, Mill & Factory is shed- 
ding light on the most difficult human relations problem industry has ever faced. 

Quoted by newspapers throughout the country, these articles are timely. 
penetrating, factual. Added to Mill & Factory's already long list of publication 
advantages, they meet the demand for news of people as well as machines. 

Each month more than 20,000 personal copies of Mill & Factory reach 
key executives with known buying authority throughout industry. In 
no other magazine does industrial equipment and supplies advertising have 
such a direct and certain approach to the executives who buy and specify. 











A, 


YY ele ae A 
A Conover-Mast Publication 


Advertising Offices: NEW YORK — 205 E. 42nd Street; CHICAGO — 333 N. Michigan Avenue 


Personal Copy cincu.ation To THE Known invustrial BUYING AUTHORITIES 
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The New Importance of 


Once regarded only as a medium for enlisting new 
sales outlets, dealer or trade paper advertising today 
performs the more important function of keeping 
dealers sold on their manufacturing connections 





@ THERE is need in modern indus- 
trial merchandising for a deeper ap- 
preciation of the power and the value 
of trade or dealer publications. We are 
in an entirely new era of journalism. 
And we are in an economic period in 
which merit and force takes on an 
entirely new meaning. Yet they are 
still being ignored and woefully mis- 
used by many enterprises. 

Perhaps this lack of appreciation 
among executives in control of impor- 
tant advertising schedules is the carry- 
over from the day when the average 
industrial journal was not the force it 
has now become. Too often, in the 
easy markets of the past, business 
publications sprang up in a somewhat 
racketeering atmosphere of pseudo- 
service. Claiming to be the mouth- 
piece of particular industries, their 
argument was 


greatest solicitation 


that concerns should support them 
for the good of the industry. That 
argument was insipidly weak because, 
for years, such publications were so 
loosely edited as to make it frequently 
impossible to discern any good they 
did to any part of an industry’s mar- 
keting climb. Peddled out with 
padded free lists, lacking any tone of 
authority, consisting of personal clip- 
pings that flattered the ego but 
formed no source for constructive im- 
provement, they came to the recipi- 
ent’s desk to be promptly consigned 
to the waste basket. 

The alert business editor today 
knows that he must render a service 
if he hopes to survive. And he is 
rendering it in a progressive manner, 
of which executives should become 
more cognizant. 

A weakness that is contributing to 
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By A. WALTER SEILER 
President 

THE CRAMER-KRASSELT 
COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 





the lack of appreciation for the part 
which trade journals play in modern 
business is the erroneous feeling that 
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quires a type of magnetic artistry that 
necessitates keeping abreast of devel- 
opments, of continuous planning and 
study. Editors of business publica- 
tions have recognized this and have 
adopted editorial features, expertly 
written, that provide the type of in- 
formation that distributive factors 
need. We find a greater disposition 
to study, and a far more helpful 
type of authoritative material which 
can put to use with profitable effect 
to whip selling resistances. There is 
an entirely new appreciation of the 
value of business publications and be- 
cause the editorial treatment is un- 
biased and unselfish, readers are more 
prone to accept suggestions from 
these publications as experience- 
founded and authoritative. 


A high spot in seasonal advertising display has been achieved by Crane Co., 
Chicago, with the construction of this realistic football exhibit with two entire 
teams made from brass fittings in Crane Co. stock. Placed in this setting, the 
display was shown first at the general offices of Crane Co., Chicago. It is 
now on tour, being exhibited in cities where outstanding football games are 
being played. The season will close with the Pasadena Rose Bowl game in 
Los Angeles. The idea was conceived by T. Stahr, a Crane employe in the 
Los Angeles branch. A similar display olagied to Rugby was sent to England 


The advertising representative of 
the modern-toned business publication 
is proud of his book. He sees the 


controlling executives who, in a single 





their utility is only apparent in dis- 
tributor enlistment. Most industries 
are in their expansion or replacement 
phases. Most companies have fairly 
complete distributive coverage. Dur- 
ing the period when they were ac- 
quiring distributive 
they recognized the leading journals 
of their field as essential to attract 
prospects. But with this job done, 
they have no real appreciation of the 
advertising to keep their 
informed, 


organizations, 


use of 
distributive 
trained in, and proud of their fran- 


organization 
chises. It is strange that the average 
manufacturer today will skimp his 
dealer schedule simply because he be- 
lieves he has enlisted sufficient sales 
organization to make further use of 
advertising non-essential, when, in 
fact, the power of trade advertising 
to attract new sales outlets is only 
one of its many values. 

@ A manufacturer cannot address a 
piece of direct mail so economically to 
his distributor list as can be accom- 
plished by use of trade journal space. 
And, appearing in an authoritative 
publication, the appeal picks up an 
impression of prestige rather than a 
selfish promotional tone which broad- 
sides often carry. Further, inasmuch 
as he is now a careful reader of mar- 
keting publications, the dealer likes 
to compare his franchise opportunity 
with others and if the advertising is 
properly appealing, he gains a build- 
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up and a good will by such compari- 
son that he could not otherwise gain. 
@ There is little point in a manufac- 
turer being exclusive or seclusive in 
the customer-building helps he pro- 
vides to his distributive organization. 
It is important for him to shine forth 
with vital advantages in sales pro- 


gram as in product appeal to users. 


By turning to the pages of his 
favorite business paper and comparing 
the offerings of his manufacturer with 
other lines and propositions which he 
might take on at any moment, the 
distributor gets an abiding sense of 
satisfaction that engenders extra sales 
efforts, a sort of plus pride in knowing 
that his competitors, having studied 
the same messages, should envy him. 
Whether product for the consumer or 
program for the sales outlet, it is hu- 
man nature to want to compare and 
on a basis that leads to the conclusion 
that his operation, his program, his 
product, his ownership is the best. 

Lack of dealer advertising limits 
the distributor’s ability to gloat and 
to crow. Likewise, if the message is 
poor in comparison, it removes the 
chance for him to criticize construc- 
tively the manufacturer’s program, 
compared with others. And when- 
ever a manufacturer, for any reason, 
removes the ability of the distributive 
organization to criticize or suggest, 
he is heading for the barn. 

The profession of salesmanship re- 


sentence, can order an entire revision 
of thought as to the worthwhileness 
of industrial advertising. There needs 
to be more of the editorial viewpoint 
and less of the old-time circulation 
argument in advertising solicitations. 
The advertising staffs of such books 
must catch and interpret the new 
features which are being editorially 
introduced. 


@ Editors now are often excellent ad- 
vertising solicitors because they are 
alert to things which they are using 
to make their books more valuable 
and, in describing their policies, are 
usually able to build an entirely new 
appreciation for the advertising use of 
the publications under their guidance. 

The pains which most leading trade 
editors are taking in research, authori- 
tative investigation, accumulation of 
trade data and distribution costs is 
truly admirable. They have become, 
as a result, an astonishing business 
force which cannot be ignored by the 
manufacturer, except at a definite 
penalty in sales influence. 

There is another business change 
which increases the importance of 
dealer advertising profoundly—that 
of the shift of the law of supply and 
demand in so many industries. Time 
was when demand so exceeded supply 
that vaulting markets were easil) 
magnetized. Now many markets hav: 
settled into replacement phases, filled 
with expert buyers who have pre 
viously owned like products and wh: 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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By L. B. SIZER 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Detroit 


@ UNDOUBTEDLY we can profit 
from Hollywood’s experience in our 
efforts to build from movies an effec- 
tive selling tool. While we need not 
—and cannot—ape Hollywood in the 
more costly and spectacular phases of 
movie production, it has spent hun- 
dreds of millions to find out what 
audiences like. We can follow the 
rules with some profit. 

And so we consider for a few min- 
utes the best ways of using movies 
produced under industrial sponsorship 
to influence what people want, what 
they buy, what they are able to earn, 
and what they think of us and our 
businesses. 

Obviously I can’t advise you here 
about applying motion pictures to 
your particular and individual selling 
problem. That requires as careful and 
thorough analysis as the choice of any 
other advertising or selling medium. 

Suffice it to say that in the past 
decade movies have been applied suc- 
cessfully to almost every sort of sell- 
ing problem developed in _ business. 
They have been used much—and lit- 
tle—by firms who spent all the way 
from $5,000 to $500,000 on them. A 
of commercial films have 
been shown before audiences well up 
in the millions. Others have been seen 
by a few thousand—and done their job 
just as effectively as the bigger pro- 
ductions did in their bigger jobs. 

So, let’s spend our time considering 


number 


these questions about motion pictures 
as applied to the field of business: 

First, how are movies hooked up 
with selling effort—what’s their ap- 
peal? 

Second, how tough a job am I tack- 
ling when I set out to make a movie? 
Where do I go for help, and what sort 
of help can I get? 

Third, after I’ve got the picture 
made, what can I do with it? 


From an address before the Chicago 
onference of the National Industrial Ad- 
ertisers Association, Sept. 22-24, 1937. 
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And fourth, what are some of the 
most common pitfalls that I ought to 
look out for after I make up my mind 
to produce pictures? 

Let’s consider our first question: 
“How are movies hooked up with sell- 
ing effort—what’s their appeal?” 

I think the best way to describe a 
movie is to say it’s the best method 
yet discovered of spinning a yarn. 

And short of actually being on the 
spot, how are you going to tell a story 
more vividly than by showing pictures 
that move, with characters that talk, 
and like as not, in full natural color, 
too? 

After all, selling consists largely in 

telling your story as completely, as 
often and convincingly as possible. 
And that is how motion pictures are 
hooked up with selling problems. 
Movies aren’t the beef steak course 
in a selling meal—they’re the dessert. 
They can make a meal one to be long 
and pleasantly remembered. What or 
whether your dessert will be, depends 
on the rest of the meal. 
@ Of course it’s hard sometimes to 
make movies tell exactly the story you 
want them to. Sometimes it’s hard to 
get the people they were intended for 
to look at them. Out of these facts 
grows our second question: 

How tough a job are you tackling 
when you set out to make a movie? 
And where can you go for help? 

Making an effective, efficient movie, 
is a project that requires a good deal 
of time and effort. What goes into 
a movie depends largely on the audi- 
ence it is intended to reach and the 
job it is intended to do. It isn’t 
properly a stunt or an afterthought. 
It should fill a niche in a complete 
selling program. 

How much does a movie cost? The 
answer to that is like the answer to 
the question “How much does a house 
It depends on what you want 
Are you 


cost?” 
the house to do for you. 













One of the series of shadowgraphs in the new talkie 
film "Heat and Its Control," made for Johns-Man- 
ville by Caravel Films, Inc. This one shows convec- 
tion currents set up by heat from a flaming match. 
Animated drawings also are used in the film to help 
visualize the nature of heat and to illustrate heat 
transfer by radiation, convection and conduction 











building to impress the neighbors—or 
to put the cheapest possible roof over 
your head? What sort of a neighbor- 
hood are you building in? Are you 
thinking in terms of parlor, bedroom 
and bath, or six bedrooms, five baths, 
servants’ quarters and mortgage? 
Have you a position to maintain—or 
do you plan to be just one of the 
folks? 

@ The same sort of considerations in 
a measure determine what you spend 
on a motion picture. Commercial 
sound pictures can be made for a few 
thousand dollars. The largest indus- 
trial budget we know of for a single 
picture is $200,000—a _ three-color 
technicolor production. 

Which brings us to the subject of 
color in industrial pictures. Color 
definitely has arrived in motion pic- 
tures. Industrial movies in color can 
be made, and well made. Color dou- 
bles or triples the cost of production 
in black and white, but in certain 
instances, it may treble their effec- 
tiveness. 

Color as an important merchandis- 
ing appeal is well established—and 
color simply adds that appeal to 
movies. The degree of its importance 
depends on the thing pictured. 

As early as possible in your consid- 
eration of a motion picture or a pro- 
gram of them, it is wise to call in a 
good producer. There’s no mystery 
about making motion pictures—but it 
takes a world of technical experience 
and a lot of expensive equipment to 
make them properly. 

Some commercial movie producers 
like to get out the crystal ball, burn 
the incense and mutter incantations 
when movies are mentioned. That’s 
part of the act. There isn’t anything 
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Man's first efforts towards scientific conversion of 
heat is illustrated in this stil! from Johns-Manville's 
“Heat and Its Contro!" talkie which shows James 
Watt experimenting with his steam engine, around 
the boiler of which were bound strips of wood to 
conserve the heat—first recorded use of insulation 





about making a movie that you 
couldn’t understand if you had the 
time and inclination to try. But you 
don’t need to get it all if you choose 
the right producer. 

Fortunately, there are today a good 
many honest and capable producers. 
Their approach and technique vary as 
do other individual businesses. A pro- 
ducer’s work, fortunately, is a matter 
of public record. He can’t cover up 
his mistakes or hide his triumphs un- 
der a bushel. 

When you find a producer who has 
turned out half a dozen pictures that 
strike you as excellent from every 
standpoint, you can place some faith 


in him. 


Good movies, in series, aren’t 


accidents. 

@ From the outset your advertising 
agency will be able to help you in a 
movie project. A good many of the 
better agencies have developed a 
knowledge of the 
medium, and can contribute a good 


thorough-going 


deal in every phase of production. 

After you call in a producer, draw 
on his knowledge to the fullest. Be- 
lieve me, making motion pictures is a 
full-time business. It’s no place for 
amateurs or dilettanti. So within the 
limits of your good judgment, give 
the producer his head. At the outset 
give him every latitude—applying the 
blue pencil later. If you set up too 
many limitations at the outset, you 
are cutting yourself off from the cre- 
ative experience and talent the pro- 
ducer has to offer—and that isn’t good 
business from your standpoint. 

And now for the problem of cir- 
culating your picture after it’s made. 
The time to think about distribution 
or circulation is before the picture is 


This is true 


begun—not afterward. 
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for two important reasons. First, your 
circulation will determine the sort of 
picture you are to make; and second, 
distribution not infrequently costs as 
much or more than it does to produce 
the picture. 

What sort of circulation is available 
to commercially sponsored pictures to- 
day? There are two ways of getting 
circulation. You can furnish it your- 
self or hire it done. 

No matter which method you 
adopt, be assured that you will find 
good and adequate equipment to work 
with. The 16-mm. projection and 
sound reproduction have reached the 
point at which they can be counted 
on for satisfactory performance. You 
may decide to use standard 35-mm. 
equipment, but the lighter, less costly 
and much more flexible 16-mm. equip- 
ment is available and can be used with 
confidence. 
@ If you decide to get your own dis- 
tribution, it means equipping your- 
self with projectors enough to do the 
job. Men already in your organiza- 
tion can be trained to run 16-mm. 
It requires no great 

However, if you 


sound projectors. 

skill or experience. 
contemplate an active schedule, it is 
best to plan the addition of manpower 
to stage your shows. No matter who 
puts them on, shows need a certain 
amount of exploitation and promotion. 
That takes a lot of time, and calls for 
some experience in the field—and some 
good organization for the program. 

Be realistic about expenses at the 
outset. The best picture you can pro- 
duce won't do you any good stored 
away in the office safe. Here again, 
as in setting the picture production 
budget, it may be better to abandon 
the project than to set a budget that 
will not accomplish your desired end. 

Getting your own distribution needs 
preparation and organization. 

If you plan to hire your distribu- 
tion there are several methods open to 
you. There are several national dis- 
tributors available now who will give 
your picture selective circulation in 
almost any area or consumer group 
you may need. 

One electrical goods manufacturer 
produced an institutional film recent- 
ly, using a typical plan of distribution. 
He wanted before 1,500 
groups in chosen cities. He wanted 
the groups made up of adults—gen- 
separate 


showings 


erally men and women in 


groups. Showings were based on pop- 
ulation figures. 

The distributor he hired did all the 
advance work in scheduling and ad- 
vertising the shows. The distributor 
furnished operators and equipment and 
put on the shows. His representatives 
also distributed pamphlets to audiences 
after the show. They obtained signed 
statements from club or group officials 
certifying attendance figures 

The contract called for a guaran- 
teed audience of 250 at each showing. 
The producer delivered satisfactorily 
at a cost of about $20 per showing. 
The cost of such individual shows will 
run all the way from $15 apiece to 
$150 each, depending on your indi- 
vidual problem. 

This type of distribution offers one 
solution if you want a large number 
of showings under pretty direct con- 
trol. Such showings can be made in 
coéperation with your dealers, distrib- 
utors or salesmen. The system will 
handle one, a dozen or a thousand 
shows. 

Another type of circulation for hire 
is in motion picture theaters. Not all 
theaters are open to commercially 
sponsored pictures. In those that are, 
two types of pictures can be used. 
@ Of these one is the minute movie, 
or trailer. It runs about ninety feet 
in length, and delivers a straight sell- 
ing message, usually packaged in an 
attractive set-up to lend an element 
of interest. Such pictures are booked 
on a circulation charge basis by any 
of a number of distributors organized 
for the purpose. Theaters are avail- 
able selectively by cities, states, mar- 
keting areas, income localities, and 
sO on. 

Second commercial picture type for 
theatrical release is the short, ten- 
minute subject which for a fee is pre- 
sented in theaters chosen from a long 
list of available houses. Usually these 
pictures are institutional or educa- 
tional in nature, without a direct sell 
ing message. They are shown or 
dinarily because the theater manager 
sees in them some program interest 
for his patrons. 

One of the largest potential audi 
ences for sponsored motion picture: 
lies in the field of education. Educa 
tors in every type of school welcome 
commercial films produced with strict 
accuracy and complete honesty. The 
don’t object to your telling the stor) 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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is the Most Successful Technique 
in Approaching Designing Engineers 


By A. W. THOMAS, one of them 


@ I'VE NEVER sold a thing in my 
life. I am the average designing en- 
gineer that salesmen call on in the 
engineering department of a typical 
duplicate machinery concern. But 
with nine years’ experience on the 
other side of the fence, I’ve been sold 
or unsold by an average of three or 
four salesmen a day. 


Most of these fellows are regular 
Most of them are regular 
fellows. They know their stuff and 
talk my language. They take my 
time, but help me solve my prob- 
lems, so most of them are always 
welcome. 

We engineers like to deal with 
friendly, cheerful salesmen, but when 
we buy, it’s from the man who can 
tell us how to improve our product, 
lessen our costs or solve our difficul- 
ties. That’s the man who gets his 
company’s name on the specifications. 
And it’s a whole lot easier to keep 
your name on the specification sheet 
than it is to get it on in the first place. 

We may be a little set in our ways 
—but, it takes a mighty good job 
of selling to get us to replace some- 
thing that has been working success- 
fully for something that should work 
just as good, but might not. But if 
you can find out about a job that’s 
causing us trouble, seize the oppor- 
tunity, for we're “all ears” then. It 
will be much easier to extend your 
foothold later if you have furnished 
us even one small successful appli- 
cation. 

The examples that I shall relate 
are actual every-day happenings: 

We use a 1'%-inch float ball in 
every pressure water tank on almost 


callers. 


every concrete mixer we build. This 
float ball was originally made of two 
copper hemispheres soldered together. 
It cost quite a bit, but worked fine 
until the soldered joint opened up, 
which happened all too often. We 
changed over to a smooth golf ball 


—much less expensive. It did a 
fine job in summer, but swelled up 
like a poisoned pup in hot water, 
which is widely used in winter. 

We were in a tough spot. We 
tried solid rubber balls and hollow 
bouncing balls, but they would sink 
or float too high or too low or jam 
on the seat. Eventually, we stand- 
ardized on the Spratt play ball for 
dogs, but the size was a trifle too 
large and required special machining 
of our check valve. 

The Spratt factory is located in 

England—to further complicate mat- 
ters. Our enterprising rubber sales- 
man did some independent thinking. 
He made a wooden ball and mold- 
ed pure rubber around the outside. 
We boiled it for a week but it did 
not lose its shape. It worked equal- 
ly well in hot or cold water and 
completely solved that problem. Did 
that help that rubber  salesman’s 
standing? You know it did. That’s 
application selling. 
@ There are ten bearing salesmen who 
call on us—seven of them regularly. 
We naturally prefer the larger, bet- 
ter-known makers, but it took the 
salesman from one of the smaller 
companies to show us how it could 
make its outer race serve as our 
cam roller. It saved us making a 
highly machined piece, which it is 
ideally set up to make. It lessened 
our cost, and provided a matched 
fit with the rollers, so necessary for 
good bearing practice. 

This same man has shown us where 
we can eliminate felt seals by using 
his sealed bearings. He has suggested 
flingers to prevent oil leaks. He has 
shown us oil seals that have worked 
successfully on similar applications. 
He has helped us eliminate noisy gear 
cases by changing the type of bear- 
ings. Of course we are always glad 
to see this fellow. 

Recently we decided to adopt oil 
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bath air cleaners for our engines. We 
sent out inquiries to four manufac- 
Three of them wrote. One 
of them sent a man who measured 
up the job—worked out a mounting 
and connections, even though he sells 
You tell me who 


turers. 


only the cleaner. 
got the business. 

Oils are oils, and most of them 
are good, but its tough going for 
anyone to break in on the 
man. He sells us oil that lubricates 
in cold weather, but doesn’t run out 
in hot weather. He knows every 
gear box we make and where it is 
used. He doesn’t just sell oil—he’s 
won his standing through applica- 
tion selling. 

It is not enough for the salesman 
to know his product—he must know 
our product as well. We welcome 
the salesman who makes our prob- 
lems his problems. 

@ Our star rubber salesman showed 
us that by going to molded rubber 
in place of mandrel cut gaskets for 
the pipe line on our machine that 
we could pay for the mold in almost 
the first order. This salesman works 
for a distributor—he is not even a 
direct factory representative and 
that’s a handicap. He took the busi- 
ness from a competitive salesman who 
was content to let well enough alone. 

We buy gears in Indiana. There 
are other good gear manufacturers 
closer, but the salesman got his start 
with us on a rush job by locating a 

(Continued on Page 74) 





This page does a nice job of featur- 
ing the qualities of a material in con- 
vincing manner with factual data and 
illustrations which are well handled 
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Making Sales Letters Pay 


While Maintaining Customer 
Contacts Between Salesmen’s Calls 


By HERBERT V. MERCREADY 
Advertising Manager, Magnus Chemical Company, Garwood, N. J. 


@ INDUSTRIAL cleaning materials 
are to a large extent, a staple com- 
modity, which may or may not require 
replenishing from time to time. Yet, 
irrespective of that fact, the average 
cleaning material user does not or- 
dinarily turn to the mails, as a source 
A jobber, 


or a salesman would ordinarily pick 


of supply, for such items. 


up such orders. 

Therefore, when sales letters became 
a definite part of the Magnus sales 
promotion plan, right almost from the 
start of the company’s existence back 
in 1921, there were some raised eye- 
brows. These have, however, all gone 
back in place. 

Our problem, while not a complex 
one, is one that does require some 
pretty careful planning, in order that 
it does not run amuck, or be wasteful. 
It resolves itself into these basic fac- 
tors, which are not radically different 
from the problems of many other 
manufacturers: 

1. To get new customers. 

2. To keep in regular touch with 
present Customers. 

3. To encourage present customers 
to buy additional items. 

To accomplish this, we have two 
major divisions, or types of mailings 
—those to prospects, and those to cus- 
tomers. The total number of pieces 
of all the mailings this year will run 
close to 400,000, so you can see we 
have a bit of a mail handling problem 
as well. 

I often say jokingly, that there is 
one federal building in which I am re- 
ceived with something approaching 
respect—our local postoffice, where we 
are its major customer. 

Seriously though, the problem of 
“talking” to 30,000 customers six 
times a year, is one of no mean pro- 

From an address before the Chicago 


conference of the National Industrial Ad- 
» Q°07 


vertisers Association, Sept. 22-2 $37 


portions. In doing 
this, we use a 
sales letter and a 
blotter. Our 
problem is com- 
plicated by the 
many and varied 
industries _repre- 
sented among our 
customers —near- 
H. V. MERCREADY ly one hundred 
basic industries. 

Thus, we break down the industries 
into related groups, as I will show you. 
To those who would logically be in- 
terested in one product, goes a mail- 
ing, to those who could use another 
material, goes another, and so on. 

Sometimes the letter is a single page 
affair, then generally accompanied by 
a folder on the product featured, and 
a reply card. More often, we use a 
four-page illustrated letter, then no 
folder, just the reply card. 

The average type of four-page let- 

ter, used in our mailings to prospects 
as well as to customers, has a simple 
multigraphed letter on the first page, 
and the two inside pages and the back 
page illustrated. 
@ In this particular letter, we use an 
opening that has pulled for us most 
favorably—“So, you too, may GET 
ACQUAINTED—we are going to 
send you a 5-gallon can of MAGNU- 
tag 

Of course, buried in the letter, is 
a conditional clause, that the can will 
not be sent unless the card is re- 
turned. 

I want to say a word here about the 
form of these letters. We take the 
attitude that no one is kidded by a 
filled-in letter. That, unless you have 
a small mailing of exceedingly high po- 
tentialities, where a Hooven letter will 
be justified, you might just as well 
make it a form letter out and out. 


Therefore, instead of a name and 
address at the beginning, we use a 
catchy headline, that encourages read- 
ing into the body of the letter. 


The inside of this particular letter, 
going as it did, to the automotive 
field, is flavored with a little automo- 
tive touch with traffic light, etc. The 
little Magnus man is motivated pretty 
much all through the more recent of 
these pieces. 

There is the brightly colored return 
card which accompanies such a mail- 
ing. The mailing goes out in a win- 
dow envelope. The address of the re- 
cipient is typed or stenciled on the 
card. All a person has to do, is the 
very minimum of effort—check the 
items desired, and sign his name. 


On another piece in that same series 
the headline reads: “Please be on the 
lookout for it!—We are going to send 
you within the next few days, a 50-lb. 
trial size keg of MAGNUS CEMENT 
CLEANER.” 

In this letter, shortly after the 

opening, we swing into a 1-2-3 reason- 
why the product is worthy. This let- 
ter carries the same type of reply card. 
A complimentary treatment inside, 
featuring the “Go” traffic signal this 
time. 
@ I had an interesting reaction to this 
mailing, in the number (not many, 
but a couple of dozen) of letters fran- 
tically beseeching us to stop the ship- 
ment then supposed to be en route. 
Also, a few letters, asking us later, 
where was the Cement Cleaner we said 
was on the way. 

A word here about the reply cards 
we use. A little over a year ago, we 
started experimenting with the use of 
colored reply cards as against the single 
color (manilla) cards or envelopes we 
had been using. Our tests showed 
that the colored reply cards pulled 
one-half per cent to one per cent ad- 
ditional replies—with us, sufficient to 
justify the slight additional expense. 

A collection of some of the cards 
we use shows how variations of color 
of the same design card can be used 
for different products, or for different 
industries. Again, in the more recent 
of these cards, the little Magnus man 
is motivated, plugging for literature 
inquiries. There seems to be a psy- 
chological factor that enters in, in the 
use of these cards. People seem to 
like to tear off the stub. 

In each mailing, a printed key num 
ber appears in the lower left-hand cor 
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ner of the card, permitting a careful 
checking of returns, both orders and 
inquiries. 

Once the formula is set, and we 
know we have a letter that pulls, 
modifications of it, for other prod- 
ucts and other industries, are simple 
to make, and unfailingly equally ef- 
fective. 

As a variation, a testimonial some- 
times is featured, along with the lit- 
erature offered. 

@ The first letter plan, “So you, too, 
may get acquainted,” was also applied 
to another product and another indus- 
try. This and the preceding letter 
form a part of a three-piece mailing 
in the stone cleaning field, where ini- 
tial orders are of such a nature as not 
to be particularly encouraging to 
cause salesmen to go out of the beaten 
path to get. But each year’s mailings 
have added several hundred new ac- 
counts, which then permit the sales- 
men to build into larger volume users. 

We use some one-page letters, where 
the main attention element lies in the 
headlines: 

“Use the ‘club’ that produces the 
best results”—a play on Bobby Jones’ 
famous putter. 

“You can’t measure the strength of 
a solution by its depth in a test tube!” 
—a talk on profits made selling Mag- 
nus Hand Cleaner. 

““Here’s a sleight of hand trick that’s 
not hard for you to do!” The old, 
yet adaptable story of the empty pock- 
et versus the full pocket. 

It has been our experience that cus- 
tomers are interested in what you do, 
even if its only holding a sales conven- 
tion. We got ample proof of that 
fact from several mailings of this type. 
Here we sent a simple letter, telling 
them about how we were training our 
men at this convention, to better serve 
the trade. A reprint of the conven- 
tion story from the local paper was 
included. Although the letter only 
mildly suggested an order, one-half 
per cent replied in that fashion. 


We have been consistent users of 
blotters on our customer mailings, so 
that now our use of them runs into a 
bit of tonnage. Six subjects, featur- 
ing as many products, with one excep- 
tion—a plug for the Magnus repre- 
sentative. Again, the motivated car- 
toon idea, and the prominent name 
slug is used on these. More about that 


slug shortly. 
Perhaps the most interesting com- 


ment on this customer mailing plan of 
ours came in a letter some time back 
from a territory where a salesmen had 
been replaced and the new man had 
not yet called. The customer wrote, 
enclosing an order: “Your regular 
salesman doesn’t come around anymore, 
but your ‘silent’ salesman calls regu- 
larly.” 

For one reason or another, customers 

will drift away and orders from them 
cease. In addition to a certain number 
of the regular mailings, we make a 
number of special mailings to these in- 
actives, in which we ask, “How 
come?” 
@ In one of these, not a new idea but 
an effective one, we made a reproduc- 
tion of a make-believe ledger sheet 
showing no balance, and a note from 
the treasurer: “We want this good 
customer back again.” The letter part 
breaks through in white, leading off 
with: “This month we are making a 
drive for new customers, but old 
friends are still the best. We would 
much rather serve you again than to 
get TWO new accounts.” The name 
and address space at the top are ap- 
propriately filled in. 

Occasionally we will break out in a 
trick letter idea, much to the annoy- 
ance of those in the advertising de- 
partment whose job it is to handle the 
accessories that go into the making up 
of such letters. 

In the first one, “Look at it, feel it, 


save it! Yes Sir, examine it carefully, 
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i) macnus CLEANERS 


for it’s clear velvet. We are speaking, 
of course, of the money you make 
selling Magnus Hand Cleaner.” 

Another—“Getting down to brass 

tacks, it’s your Suction Press Roll 
Cleaner business we’re after.” 
@ New salesmen must be introduced 
to their trade and territory. In one 
letter, we illustrate the first page with 
the salesman’s picture, and a story 
about him and the line he represents. 
Inside, a bird’s-eye picture of the scope 
of the line and the savings effected 
through the use of the products. 

Have you ever felt like breaking all 
the good book rules, and busting out 
on your own in defiance of all of 
them? We did. All the good books 
say, you must only ask for one thing— 
you must only talk about one product 
—in any one letter. .In this letter, we 
talked about four products, asked for 
orders for one, two, three or four ma- 
terialsk—and got them! 

Here was our problem. We have 
a large group of automotive customers. 
Some were buying only one product— 
some another, some still another, and 
so on—whereas all of them could be 
using all of four leading products. 

So we sailed into it this way— 
“Now, You can’t say we haven’t told 
you about all four.” That’s the head- 
line, then: 

““"Why the hell didn’t you tell me 
you made an auto soap and showroom 
floor cleaner like Magnus 55-P? I’ve 
been using Magnusol, your motor 
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and chassis cleaner and it’s 
But this Magnus 55-P makes 


block 
great. 


my showroom floor sparkle and look 


like a million dollars.’ That’s the 
strong language that a car dealer cus- 
tomer of ours greeted us with recently. 

“Then a garage man said, ‘Say, this 
Magnus Hand Cleaner is just the thing 
for dirty hands. It leaves them soft 
I didn’t know you made 
I’ve been using your 


and smooth. 
anything like it. 
Magnus Cement Cleaner and like it 
a lot.’ 

“So maybe we have fallen down. 
Maybe you've been using one of these 
Magnus products and have not known 
about the others. But, so more—for 
this letter brings you the whole story 
on all four!” 

@ Inside, the abbreviated story of the 
four products, and appropriate pic- 
tures describing the use of each. 

Incidentally, the conversations in 
this letter, actually happened. Inci- 
dentally, too, it was the only time we 
have ever used the profane. Consid- 
ering the results obtained from _ it, 
maybe we should break out 
often. For, in addition to producing 
1'% per cent in total number of or- 


more 


ders received, it opened up new out- 
lets for many of the products, as 
nearly two-thirds of the orders were 
for more than one material, and in 
about three-quarters of the cases the 
orders were for materials not previ- 
ously used. 

A bit of illustration may be used to 
dress the otherwise plain single page 
letter. 

In one case, a picture of the product 
was featured, against a color back- 
ground illustrating the uses of the 
product. 

In another, the little Magnus man 
again tied in to a use of the product, 
and a slogan for the product. 

Also the same idea of product pic- 
ture and use can be combined in a 
broadside form featuring a piece of 
literature. Here, the combination of 
orders and literature inquiries, made 
the mailing a well worth while one. 
Incidentally, this letter is one of the 
most successful we ever used. It 
goes: ““Here’s a special Get-Acquainted 
offer that you can’t afford to miss!” 
The full details of the offer with a 
time limit (one month later) are set 
off in an indented paragraph in the 
middle of the letter. This highspot- 
ting of the offer itself seems to appeal 


to users, and facilitate their response. 
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“How to Pack It" is another of a 
series of packaging handbooks issued 
by Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, 
Sandusky, O., as part of a plan to 
promote better packaging by making 
latest packaging developments avail- 
able to shipping box users. This one 
carried a laminated cover in an in- 
triguing shade of brown with black 





In handling any group of industries 
as complex as those we must consider, 
some method of classification is neces- 
sary. In our case, we seized upon the 
idea of coding—not only industries, 
but products and salesmen, too. Each 
industry has a number. That number 
appears on everything from invoices, 
through customer file records, to mail- 
ing stencil. 

@ In the handling of such a volume of 
mailings, it i$ necessary that mailing 
lists be pliable, readily chopped up, 
segregated, and classified. They must 
be such as to facilitate changes, re- 
movals, and additions. Therefore, for 
our prospect lists that are not used 
sufficiently often to warrant stencils 
being cut, we use various colored index 
cards. A buff card indicates prospects 
with a low capital rating; green card, 
a high capital rating. Blue card indi- 
cates a prospect received as a result 
of an inquiry from our publication 
advertising. Cherry card, is a name 
sent in to be added to the mailing list, 
by a salesman. All the cards carry 
information as to the industry, rating, 
and source. All show dates of mail- 
ings, subject matter, and literature. 

A periodic check lifts the prospect 
card from the file, when it has become 
a customer. A later check provides 
for a follow-up to assure a second 


order. 


Given a coding system, originally 
designed to simplify mailings, other 
information is easily obtainable. One 
clerk, working with a copy of in- 
voices, keeps monthly record of 
salesman’s sales by products. It is 
but another step, to secure this month- 
ly total sales of products record. An- 
other simple step gives the total sales 
by industry and similarly a salesman’s 
sales by industry. 

It can be easily seen that this system 
affords a sales manager an excellent 
check on the activities of a salesman 
as regards products or industries. And, 
it affords the advertising end with an 
up-to-date control figure, upon which 
to base advertising efforts. We know 
at all times, just how much money we 
can afford to spend on any product or 
industry. 

An amusing sidelight. No longer, 

do we have to go off half cocked, in 
response to some aggressive salesman’s 
request, or demand, for a special ad- 
vertising campaign. Only recently, 
the plain arithmetic facts in a letter, 
straightened out quickly, what might 
have been a wasteful effort. 
@ Anticipating your first question to 
all this, I will say that we secure an 
average of one per cent to one and 
one-half per cent in direct orders from 
our mailings, with an additional one- 
half per cent to one per cent in in- 
quiries thrown in. 

While in many cases, this does not 
pay for the mailing, on a true adver- 
tising budget basis, nevertheless, the 
repeat business from a new customer 
will often pay for the mailing many 
times over. It is that repeat business 
that we gamble for. 

To meet a need peculiar with us, 
we are now experimenting with a 
product coding plan in our mailing 
lists stencils of customers, with a view 
to stepping up the use of additional 
products. 

We are also experimenting with the 
use of mailings where only an inquiry 
is sought as against a mailing such as 
we have been doing, where a trial or 
der is sought. 

Here’s one I almost forgot. It is one 
of the best letters we ever used. And, 
we got the idea from a vermin exter- 
minator’s advertising. But, ours 
reads, “Every spot of oil and grease on 
your floor is there with your full per 
mission.” All orders for Magnus Ce 
ment Cleaner are thus naturally in 
order. 
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Gollow-Up Sales Letters 


which Cultivate the Prospect and Hold 
Him in Line Until Ready to Buy 


By K. A. REDFIELD 


Assistant General Sales Manager, Rockbestos Products 


Corporation, New Haven, Conn. 


@ I WANT to tell you about how 
we use letters specifically for follow- 
up. 

Letters have a large place in our 
industrial advertising program because 
for us, at least, they are the most 
adaptable and the most resultful me- 
dium we use and they are the obvious 
medium to employ for a follow-up 
system. 

The Rockbestos Products Corpora- 
tion is a small company as wire and 
cable companies go, though we are the 
largest in our particular branch of the 
wire industry — asbestos insulated 
wires and cables. The company is still 
young and we still have many pros- 
pects to call on for the first time even 
if industry remained static, which it 
doesn’t. 

For some years the company con- 
centrated its advertising budget in 
business papers but even though our 
management has always been promo- 
tionally minded we used no advertis- 
ing especially geared in with sales- 
men’s calls. Of course we sent out 
circular mailings, letters, etc., at in- 
tervals but these were spasmodic and 
there was no one in the organization 
charged with the responsibility of 
carrying on the direct advertising in 
any codrdinated fashion. 

Our proposition was technical and 
the sales technique was to get as many 
trial orders as possible and let the 
product do its own selling. Our man- 
agement, however, was impatient at 
the amount of time that seemed to be 
necessary between the salesman’s first 
call and the first trial order. Our man 
would call on a prospect but even if 
he had a good interview and a chance 
to tell his story completely, when he 
” From an address before the Chicago 


conference of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, Sept. 22-24, 1937 


called two or three months later he 
might have to go into his song and 
dance all over again, since the pros- 
pect received nothing in the meantime 
to remind him of our proposition. 

Sometimes as much as a year would 

elapse during which time the sales- 
man might make half a dozen calls 
before the combination of circum- 
stances were such that the salesman 
struck an appealing note and the 
prospect had a place he could use our 
wire. Further analysis showed that 
trial orders were almost 100 per cent 
salesmen-inspired, that is, when the 
salesman called interest rose, when he 
left nothing more was thought about 
Rockbestos wire. 
@ Another contributing factor to 
this situation was that in selling the 
type of man we had to interview, it 
was difficult to get time enough to 
present the whole story in a logical, in- 
teresting fashion. We seldom inter- 
view purchasing agents; our real sell- 
ing is to the plant men themselves and 
they have responsibility and cannot 
sit and talk with every salesman for 
half or three-quarters of an hour. 
What could we do to get our story 
across to these prospects so as to help 
our salesmen shorten the time in get- 
ting his first order? 

We decided that if advertising is 
any good for us, here would be a fine 
chance to try it out. We decided that 
we would try to work out a follow- 
up system and the choice of letters to 
bear the brunt of the burden was 
obvious. 

The basis of the whole follow-up 
system was the salesman’s report. We 
had not previously required our man 
to make reports and naturally we 
had a little resistance to overcome but 
they finally came around. Parentheti- 
cally, I won’t discuss here the question 
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of whether it is wise to require call 
reports from salesmen. Some sales 
managers are against it. In our com- 
pany it was a necessary part of the 
scheme we proposed to try, so we 
insisted on them. 

@ Next, we divided all our prospects 
into two classes of buyers and those 
two classes into their several markets. 
These various lists were then num- 
bered and the salesmen agreed to be 
responsible for keeping these lists up- 
to-date and for triggering-off the 
follow-up system which they do by 
their sales reports. When they make 
out the reports they number the name 
of the prospect to show what list he 
should be on and then, if they want 
sales assistance and feel that the pros- 
pect is worth it, they check a box on 
the report that means to the home 
office, “Give him the works!” 

Then the machinery 
way: The report reaches the home 
office and is looked over by our sales 
executives. Next it goes to the sales 
department and if a sample is re- 
quested or some bit of technical in- 
formation, a sales correspondent writes 
to the prospect, thanks him for the 
opportunity of laying information be- 
fore him, gives him the information 
the salesman has asked us to send him 
and then says, “We're going to send 
you from time to time information 
which may have some value to you in 


works this 


your work.” 

The report then goes to the adver- 
tising department where the mailing 
list is checked and an Addressograph 
plate is made for the prospect. Then, 
by the middle of the following week, 
he receives mailing number one which 
marks the start of the follow-up 
series. At present the number one 
piece is a blow-up of a business paper 
advertisement with the text changed 
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to apply more correctly to follow-up 
use. This mailing and those that fol- 
low are timed to reach the prospect 
during the middle of the week— 
theoretically the lightest part of the 
week and therefore the best time for 
mail to get a reading. 

In the middle of the next week he 
receives piece number 2, the third 
week piece number 3, etc., until he 
has received the entire series. 

@ Our present plan calls for the crea- 
tion of a series containing as many as 
twenty-five pieces so that we would 
maintain a constant contact with the 
prospect for twenty-five weeks from 


the salesman’s initial call! 


All the letters and mailing pieces 
are headline type pieces, that is, not 
personalized, but they are sent in 
envelopes addressed to the individual 


in care of his company. We discov- 
ered long ago by test that headline 
type pieces paid out definitely better 
than personalized pieces. We are very 
about the 


spelling of names, correct initials and 


fussy, however, correct 
proper titles and we do everything 
possible to encourage the salesmen to 
give us accurate information. 

Each letter or mailing piece is de- 
voted to one principal point of our 
proposition, yet all emphasize the basic 
sales appeal. None of them make any 
reference to any other piece in the 
series, each piece standing on its own 
legs. 

We try with each piece to develop 
our proposition logically and inter- 
estingly, spending considerable money 
for printing and enclosures. We send 
out many samples during the course 
of a year and when we are discussing 
a heavy cable where it isn’t practi- 
cable to send a sample with the mail- 
ing piece, we generally enclose a reply 
card which will bring a sample to the 
prospect if he asks for it. 

We are constantly going over each 
piece to be sure it is up-to-date. We 
order fairly small quantities so that 
re-runs can be frequent and feel that 
the extra cost of the small quantity 
is more than offset by the flexibility 
which this gives us. 

When we see evidence of some form 
of sales resistance occurring again and 
again, we recognize it as a sales situa- 
tion and try to plan a piece for the 
follow-up which 
meets that situation. 

This follow-up education series of 


series specifically 


mailings is not our entire direct mail 
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Souvenir Idea 


@ FOLLOWING a tour of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company plant at Pe- 
oria, Ill., each visitor is supplied with 
lithographed postcards showing actual 
direct color photography views of the 
plant, which can be addressed to friends 
and mailed from the plant itself. In ad- 
dition, a beautiful souvenir booklet is 
sent to each visitor with his name, in 
gold letters, on the attractive white- 
leather binding. 

To further personalize the souvenir, 
in the case of group visits, a photo- 
graph of the group is taken while on 
tour and prints are inserted in each 
booklet. 
idea has met with unexpected success, 
and that every presentation that it has 
been able to check back on has been 
retained and remains a constant re- 
minder of a good will tour and an in- 
teresting visit. 

Curt Teich & Co., Inc., Chicago, 
one of the largest producers of indus- 
trial postcards in the country, litho- 
graphed the booklet and the souvenir 
postcards. 





effort. We have occasional seasonal 
pieces to get out. These are planned 
and used entirely apart from the fol- 
although using our 
regular mailing list. Then we will 
order an extra thousand of such mail- 


low-up system 


ing pieces if we believe it can be a 
useful piece in the follow-up system, 
give it a position in the system and 
then it goes out automatically to new 
names as they come on to the mailing 
list. 

We have found that our best selling 
is to encourage as much correspond- 
ence as possible so that we have a valid 
excuse for presenting our sales story 


Caterpillar reports that the, 


by mail or by personal call. Sending 
out hundreds of letters each week is 
bound to keep the advertiser supplied 
with requests for information, also 
some orders. 

Our salesmen tell us that they’ve 

seen many prospects who have kept 
some or all of the various mailing 
pieces we have sent out and particu- 
larly samples of our product and oc- 
casionally a prospect will fish these 
things out of his desk just to prove 
to the salesman that he has some 
speaking acquaintance with our prod- 
uct. Such a follow-up series cer- 
tainly builds up prospects’ acquaint- 
ance with our product. This isn’t 
wish-thinking; it’s based on the most 
important evidence we have—what 
our salesmen tell us. They have fre- 
quently told us that when they walk 
into see a prospect on their second 
and subsequent calls he often says, 
“By the way, your company sent me 
a while ago a sample and a letter 
about such and such a wire. Now I 
was wondering if it would work out 
on my job———.” 
@ The cost of such direct advertising 
is not high. It involves first getting 
the codperation of your salesmen so 
that they will be the ones to set the 
wheels in motion and not headquar- 
ters. This makes them feel that they 
are a part of the promotion program 
and that they have some control over 
it, which they have. Also, this method 
makes them responsible for at least 
ninety per cent of the names on the 
mailing list since they furnish the 
names themselves and pass on them. 

Next, if you haven’t already put 
your mailing list on a mechanical 
basis you would pretty nearly have to 
do that. Some expense would be in- 
volved, of course, there. We used to 
address our circular mailings by indi- 
vidual typewriter. We got all wound 
up one time in the study of the rela- 
tive effectiveness of direct mail indi- 
vidually addressed by typewriter ver- 
sus mechanical addressing and came 
to the conclusion that while the test 
favored the individual addressing 
slightly, the gain through the use of 
a mechanical addressing system more 
than offset it. 

Then you would have to make one 
person responsible for this activity 
and it would represent a certain 
amount of time. In our company 
several hundred pieces are sent out 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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@ THE industrial letter plan I shall 
tell you about is perhaps nothing new 
or different, as far as the composition 
and mechanics are concerned. It is in 
the methods we use for accumulating 
the subject matter of the letters, and 
in the small ways in which our letters 
are out of the ordinary, that we have 
something which might be called new. 

I claim no responsibility for the 
original plan of the series of letters we 
are sending out. The boss did that, 
and it has been my job to polish up 
the idea, to gather and correlate data 
and illustrations, and to generally put 
the thing over. 

Let me tell you first briefly about 
our product and methods of distribu- 
tion. The Cleveland Rock Drill Com- 
pany manufactures a complete line 
of machines of the reciprocating type 
for rock drilling, paving breaking, 
pneumatic digging, and tamping. We 
have in the United States our twelve 
branches and service stations, each 
generally manned by one salesman. In 
addition, we have some two hundred 
dealers who are primarily contrac- 
tors’ equipment distributors, handling 
the usual lines of machinery required 
by road, construction, and excavation 
As you would surmise, 
compete with 


contractors. 
our products 
those of numerous other manufactur- 
ers for interest and actual exploita- 
tion by the dealers’ salesmen and the 
heads of the dealer organizations. 


must 


To familiarize the dealers and their 
men with our products, with the sell- 
ing methods we advocate, and with 
servicing, we must depend to some ex- 
tent, of course, on our own salesmen. 
We have one man who travels practi- 
cally the whole of the United States, 
east of the Rocky Mountains, calling 


From an address before the Chicago 
conference of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, Sept. 22-24, 1937. 


Keeping Dealers Sald 


and Their Salesmen Pepped Up with 
the Use of Sales Letters and Pictures 


By E. L. OLDHAM 


Advertising Manager, The Cleveland Rock Drill Company, 


Cleveland 


exclusively on the dealers, and aiding 
them in product demonstration when 
they have prospects that are anything 
like warm at the time of his visit to 
the immediate territory. 

It is plain that twelve salesmen 

cannot possibly contact two hundred 
distributors with sufficient frequency 
and thoroughness to do any kind of 
job. And it is clear, therefore, that 
direct mail appeal, of one sort or an- 
other, must be resorted to. Naturally, 
we have always sent the dealers new 
literature as it was produced, but all 
too often catalogs and bulletins merely 
go to waste unless the dealer becomes 
especially conscious of our line, under 
which circumstances he puts the liter- 
ature to use instead of allowing it to 
accumulate dust in his shelves. 
@ Well, that was the set-up, and it 
was plain that good letters to the deal- 
ers would be the tool to use. One 
first consideration was a good mailing 
list. It was plain that firm names 
would not be enough. We therefore 
instructed our salesmen to gather 
from each dealer the names of his 
salesmen and key men, including serv- 
ice and stock men. These, with the 
names of the executives, form our 
mailing list, and it is kept up to date 
by aid of our own travelers, and by 
the help of the dealer sales managers 
who have been quick to catch the 
idea. 

Proper subject matter was natural- 
ly important. We determined upon 
reports of recent installations of our 
machines, with details of the work 
being done, and on stories of outstand- 
ing performance. We remembered 
the value of pictures, and here is 
where our plan began to be different. 
We provided each of our salesmen 
and demonstrators with a small, inex- 
pensive camera of the constant focus 
type, taking pictures 234x4'%2 inches 
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in size, and instructed them to get 
photographs of our machines at work 
at every opportunity, and send them 
in with their reports of the job. Nat- 
urally, all salesmen aren’t picture- 
minded. Some of them get us a lot 
of good photographs, and others only 
rarely send in anything of value. 

@ With these pictures and salesmen’s 
reports as a basis, we write a letter 
once a week to the dealer executives 
and salesmen on our list. We make 
the letters as brief as possible to tell 
the whole story. If it should happen 
some week that we have not a subject 
we consider will be helpful or inform- 
ative, we skip that week. It is plain 
that such letters must be made inter- 
esting and full of real meat. The let- 
ters are multigraphed on good equip- 
ment, and are filled in by expert typ- 
ists with matched ribbons on their 
machines. Finally, they are habitually 
hand signed, and the sales manager 
patiently and religiously does this part 
of the job himself every week. I don’t 
know how he finds time to do it, but 
I do know he frequently takes the job 
home with him nights. In other words, 
we endeavor in every wzy to make 
the letters just as much like personal 
individually-directed messages as it is 
possible. 

With each letter that goes out, we 
send a picture taken on the job which 
forms the subject matter of the letter. 
These pictures are produced from our 
negative on automatic printing and 
developing machines. There are sev- 
eral concerns in the country doing this 
kind of work. Each print is an actual 
glossy Kodak picture, and they cost 
us, in lots of 500, around 1.6 cents 
each. A two-line sub-title is put on 
without extra charge. The pictures 
are now all titled because we found 
that some of the salesmen collected 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Ryerson Certifies Steel 
and Thereby Adds a Basic Sales Idea 
to a Heretofore Staple Product 


@ THAT basic sales ideas can be in- 
jected into drab, lifeless, industrial 
products and materials has again been 
demonstrated, and this time in the 
steel industry by Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc., Chicago, one of the coun- 
try’s largest warehouse steel distribu- 
tors. 

“Ryerson Certified Steels” is the 
sales idea ‘round which the company 
will merchandise its service on alloy 
steels and for which a special campaign 
has been launched in leading steel and 
business papers covering metal work- 
ing industries. Inserts with perforated 
business reply cards were used in some 
papers last month to announce the 
plan. This will be followed by strong 
direct mail and personal sales effort. 
An outstanding booklet of the visual 
presentation type is being prepared to 
be used as a mailing piece and also by 
salesmen in telling the story of the 
new plan. 

The idea for the new merchandising 
and sales plan followed an extensive 
field investigation of steel buying 
practice which indicated that whereas 
some years ago business went to the 
steel warehouse which could show the 
most complete stock list, and later to 
the one which could give the best de- 
livery service, today the purchaser of 
steel is mostly interested in quality 
and adherence to specifications. 

Thus, the door seemed open for one 
company to be sure of its quality and 
then crystallize the quality appeal, 
and that is the Ryerson Certified Steel 
Plan. 

But in back of this seemingly sim- 
ple merchandising plan is more than 
merely tying a few words to the prod- 
uct. Ryerson naturally could not offer 
this plan to industry until it had ac- 
cumulated sufficient stocks of these 
accurately controlled steels to be able 
to give prompt shipment on practi- 
cally any size and analysis which is 
demanded, and of course, the accumu- 
lation of such stock was quite a prob- 
years of 


lem. During the several 
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preparation necessary to such a plan, 
the Ryerson company has carefully 
tested the method by working closely 
with selected companies and checking 
results. Through the coédperation of 
these companies the plan has been 
thoroughly studied and it has been 
proved that it results in much more 
economical heat treatment for several 
good reasons. 

@ Copy in the initial advertisement 
explained the service as follows: 

“The Ryerson Certified Alloy Steel 
Plan assures greater uniformity; helps 
secure better heat treatment results; 
and eliminates much costly testing. 

“Never before could you be sure 
how different bars of standard analy- 
sis alloy steels drawn from warehouse 
stock would react to heat treatment. 
Bars of the same standard S. A. E. 
specification from different heats may 
vary greatly in hardening character- 
istics even though they are well within 
the range of the standard specifica- 
tion. 

“Now Ryerson brings you steels 
from selected heats in which the hard- 
ening factors (analysis, grain size, etc.) 
are held in a narrow range to give 
more uniform heat treatment response. 

“With each order purchased, Ryer- 
son furnishes a report giving the an- 
alysis and heai treatment characteris- 


tics of the steel furnished. Users ot 
Ryerson Certified Alloy Steel do not 
have to run expensive analysis or 
hardening tests on each bar, as they 
know from what heat the bars are 
rolled and how that particular heat 
will react to heat treatment.” 

In addition to the broad acceptance 
of the plan by buyers of steel, the 
company has noticed a decided in- 
fluence on the sales force in the way 
of greater enthusiasm and an eager- 
ness to get the story personally to all 
steel users—in other words, they have 
a basic sales idea around which to tell 
their story so frequently lacking in the 
case of industrial goods. 


Errata 

Market Data Book Number 
@ INADVERTENTLY, three pub- 
lication listings were omitted from the 
“Oil, Petroleum” section, page 294, 
of the Market Data Book Number of 
Industrial Marketing for Oct. 25, 
1937. So that your copy of that num- 
ber will be complete, and so that no 
injustice will accrue to the respective 
publishers of these publications, will 
you please codperate with us by clip- 
ping the following listings and at- 
taching them to page 294 of your 
copy: 

Page 294: 


Oil and Gas Journal, 114 W. 2nd St., 
Tulsa, Okla. For the oil and gas indus- 
try, Published by Petroleum Pub. Co. 
Est. 1902. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
10%x135%. Type page, 9x12. Published 
Thursday. Forms close 15 days preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion (ABC), 15,607, (gross), 16,670. Pro- 
ducing and pipe line, 58%: refining, 
19%; marketing, 2%; equipment, 9%; 
others, 12%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
$220.00 $110.00 $55.00 
160.00 90.00 50.00 
140.00 80.00 45.00 
120.00 70.00 40.00 


Oil Marketer, The, 1217 Hudson Blvd., 
Bayonne, N. J. Published by Oildom 
Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 11x16. Type page, 10x15. 
Published Monday. Forms close Mon- 
day preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Publisher's Statement), 
52,730. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $320.00 $200.00 $100.00 
160.00 85.00 
26 280.00 150.00 80.00 
52 250.00 140.00 75.00 


Oll Weekly, 3301 Buffalo Drive, Hous- 
ton, Texas. Published by Gulf Pub. Co. 
Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 

Monday. Forms close 1 week preceding 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Member A. B 
P. Circulation (ABC), 12,496, (gross), 

14,076. Producing and pipe lines, 82%; 

manufacturers and supply, 11%; others, 

7%. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $210.00 $105.00 $52.50 
150.00 85.00 46.25 
130.00 75.00 42.50 
100.00 65.00 37.50 


Page 55: Following the listing for 
Southern Automotive Journal should be 
a line: For additional data, see page 2. 

Page 49: Following the listing of 
Mida’s Criterion of the Liquor and Wine 
Trades should be a line: For additional 
data, see page 167. 
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the exhibits which were submitted by the winners for this special purpose. 


@ THE good, brave editor of this 
magazine asked us to comment on the 
advertising material which won the 
panel awards at the N.I.A.A. Chicago 
Conference. Being young, and per- 
haps foolish, we accepted his invita- 
tion. Since that day we’ve been puz- 
zled as to how to do the job, worried 
about being fair to everyone con- 
cerned, and overworked trying to do 
a decent job. 

There were several things we could 
do. We could be “yes men” to the 
N.LA.A. judges, and gasp, “Ah! yes, 
wonderful stuff!” We could be de- 
liberately contrary and try to attract 
attention to ourselves by going out 
of our way to rip the winning adver- 
tising to shreds. We could do a su- 
perficial job both pro and con and 
try to get away with it. 

We have tried to avoid all those 
pitfalls. How? By digging into each 
of these campaigns and studying 
them . . . by asking a lot of questions 
back and forth . . . by writing and 
rewriting . . . by measuring all this 
advertising against the things we be- 
lieve are bad and good in the busi- 
ness . . . and, finally, by letting the 
pats and bats fall where they may. 
Here goes. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Major Installations Classification Award 


We recommend the creator of this 
big company’s advertising turn to 
Page 25 of October INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING and read Kenneth Goode’s re- 
printed N.I.A.A. talk on “Showman- 
ship in Industrial Copy.” We recom- 
mend putting to memory the second 
sentence of the third paragraph . . . 
“Only three copywriters in every hun- 
dred industrials have gone modern to 
the point of talking about the useful- 


Comments and Criticism on the 


Advertising Material which Received 
The N. 1. A. A. 1937 Panel Awards 


Editor's Note: The Copy Chasers did not view the panels on exhibit at the N.I.A.A. Chicago 
conference and their comments herewith cover and are based on their inspection of parts of 


ness of their product: Ninety-five per 
cent of us continue the time-honored 
custom of advertising how well our 
goods are made.” We recommend... 
oh! well, we recommend we all go 
back and read the whole article. 
Here’s a portfolio of twenty-odd 
beautiful two-color Fairbanks-Morse 
inserts that have run in a number of 
business papers this year. Fine look- 
ing advertising . . . distinctive lay- 
outs, excellent use of color, and mar- 
velous scratchboard illustrations. H’m 
. » « pretty impressive, eh what? At 
least somebody wasn’t afraid to spend 
money on production. Let’s chalk up 
an “A” for that. BUT (get your 
guard up, Mister F-M) those things 
alone don’t make good advertising 
any more than typography by Dwig- 
gins, art by Rockwell Kent, and full 
Morocco could make literature out 
of a novel by Fanny Hurst or Maysie 
Gregg! Right? 
@ Before we get on to copy and 
headlines, let’s look a little more 
closely at the art and layout of these 
inserts. Fine, high-class, professional 
work, but there’s something wrong 
with it. What is it? Is it too much 
dignity and restraint, a kind of flat- 
ness? Those really lovely scratch- 
board illustrations . . . aren’t they 
just a bit too lifeless and cold... 
like marble statues of equipment? Out 
of the entire series there are only three 
illustrations that get even a little be- 
yond this “statue” stage. One shows 
a splashproof motor being hosed down 
. another is a photo of motor 
trucks with one blocked-in in color 
and labeled “Hijacked” . . . and the 
third shows a scale against a back- 
ground of an industrial plant. How 
feeble these are stacked up against 
the pages of Life or some of the better 
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A MOTOR THAT WILE LiVE 
in THE “Send Storms” oF vour 
FINISHING DEPARTMENTS 


lizH 


FAIRBANKS MORSE 


campaigns capitalizing on the modern 
picture technique. How’s for a little 
dram-er, F-M? How’s for a little ex- 
citement in your illustrations? 

Now to give heed to some headlines, 
and corral some copy. Here’s our first 
ad, headed “. . . Want to Cut Your 
Power Costs?” Could we start a de- 
bate on that? Would... “Here’s How 
to Cut Your Power Costs” be more 
inviting and more useful? Don’t all 
manufacturers just naturally want to 
cut their power costs? Isn’t the ques- 
tioning head a bit superfluous? Could 
we get an even stronger headline by 
putting some real savings data up 
there? How about . . . “Low-cost 
power at less than 34 cents per horse- 
power hour”? Found that buried in 
the text. Which brings up our only 
criticism of the copy in this ad. It 
takes too long to get to the point. 
Somewhere there seems to have been 
handed down a tradition in the adver- 
tising business that a copywriter had 
to waste a paragraph or two in an 
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“approach” to his story.” We're un- 
couth guys. We like to start in right 
away and say what we gotta say. 

Second ad says . . . “Save Money 

by Buying an F-M Heavy Duty 
Diesel.” All right. That’s better. 
That promises instead of asking. But 
how our old withered hearts would 
have been gladdened to spot some dol- 
lars and cents figures in that kind of 
a headline. Like our old friends, 
Louisville Dryer. (See this department 
last month.) You must have some 
pretty good case studies filed away 
in the sales department, F-M. Your 
copy under this head is good enough, 
but is that good enough? It’s smooth, 
well-turned out, presents product 
qualities and owner benefits in multi- 
tude (although the order could be 
reversed in some cases) and yet it 
lacks a certain something. Is it en- 
thusiasm? 
@ Next is . . . “Something Can Be 
Done About Your Power Costs!” An 
artist lettered that “Can” in big script, 
someone snuck in an exclamation 
point, and it all got passed off as a 
headline. It isn’t. As for the text, 
it flows along so smoothly you could 
hum it, but it would be more like a 
waltz than a foxtrot. We don’t be- 
lieve you can sell goods with waltzes. 
Unless it’s Lady Esther face powder. 
Maybe you need some “Big Apple” 
rhythm, F-M? 

Next insert starts off . . . ““A Motor 
Must Be ‘Born Immune’ to Live in 
Dust and Fumes.” We can best show 
the weakness of that head by the 
copywriter’s second effort on the same 
theme, another insert headed, “A 
Motor That Will Live in the ‘Sand 
Storms’ of Your Finishing Depart- 
ments.” Doesn’t that call a vivid 
picture to mind? Copy is factful in 
both ads although a little long on 
product virtues. Copy of the “Sand 
Storm” comes nowhere near living up 
to the promise of the headline. It 
needs a little Hollywood, says us. 

Headlines like . . . “Designed for 
Tough Service” . . . “Protected Power 
for Severe Service” . . . “Craftsman- 
ship Is Self-Revealing” . . . “Guard 
Your Profits” . . . chill us to the bone. 
Copy in these particular ads is so-so, 
but what does it matter if most read- 
ers never get past the barrier of the 
headline. Often down in the second 
or third paragraph of the text will 
be found some good, stopping, selling 
headline stuff. It has to be mined 
like gold . . . sifted and screened 
down, and the precious little bits 
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picked out. Hard work! Sometimes 
there won’t be anything left. Like 
the ad “Craftsmanship Is Self-Reveal- 
ing.” Br-r! 

Three inserts on the F-M splash- 
proof motor are better than the gen- 
eral run although the headline of one 
really tells the story. “Wet Service 
Means Nothing to This Motor” is one 
way they say it. “Water, Water 
Everywhere, But Not in F-M Splash- 
proof Motors” is another. And the 
one we think says what it means is 
Fully Protected Against All Liquids.” 
Do you agree? Again, copy is all 
right, but still lacks a something we 
can’t isolate. Or are we just too 
damn finnickity? 

@ An insert on a sanitary pump gets 
off on the right foot with . . . “Stop 
‘Churning’ of Solutions . . . with an 
F-M Sanitary Rotary Pump!” The 
copy stays too close to the product, 
how well it’s made, how good it is, 
and doesn’t get inside the reader’s 
This is on the “95 per 
Kenneth Goode talked 


plant at all. 
cent side” 
about. 

The nearest F-M comes to an ad 
with some drama in it, we feel, is 
their insert on scales headlined “Hi- 
jacked and Lost Without Trace.” 
We've already mentioned the illus- 
tration. The copy theme shows signs 
of imagination in tying together 
faulty, untrustworthy scales without 
a “Printomatic,” and their wasteful- 
ness with a very legitimate analogy of 
one truckload of merchandise hijacked 
out of every hundred. This copy 
really has something on the ball. Be- 
side it the copy in another scale in- 
sert ... “Guard Your Profits” seems 
mighty stiff and unbending. 

So much for the front pages, or 
product copy of these F-M inserts. 


What we've said in the foregoing 
goes pretty much for all. Now we'd 
like to line them up and “right-about- 
face” them. The back pages of these 
inserts are what is known as “prestige” 
or “institutional” copy. The world’s 
greatest menace to the conscientious 
copywriter. Most of this stuff sounds 
like the boys of the Rotary Club tell- 
ing each other how good they are. 
Listen . . . “Just Why We Make 
Them Better” .. . “Buy with Con- 
fidence” . . . Fairbanks-Morse Re- 
gards Guarantees More Seriously Than 
You Do” .. . “Leadership Is Get- 
ting There First and Never Stopping” 
. « « “The Days of Pioneering Are 
Not Yet Over” .. . “You Can Rely 
on a Habit of Quality” . . . “In Man 
or Machine . . . Pioneer Means Self- 
Reliant” . . . these are samples of 
“prestige” headlines. 

Copy is just as nauseating. Words 

. words ... words. What do they 
all mean? Words ground out in a 
word factory. They don’t come a 
million miles from hitting the real 
story of the great organization that 
is Fairbanks-Morse . . . the things it 
has seen and the things it has done... 
the problems it has solved and the ma- 
chines its men have created to save 
time and labor and money. 

Copywriters, go back and read the 
words Edward said when he turned 
down the throne of Britain. Learn 
the tremendous punch in expressing 
momentous things simply. And, as 
a final warning on “institutional” copy 
done the pompous, boasting way, let 
us steal from Townsend & Townsend’s 
smart little book, “Why An Adver- 
tisement Succeeds or Fails” the fol- 
lowing tidbit which they in turn ap- 
propriated from an old Hindu 
proverb... 

“When a business man or woman 
brags about honor avoid former and 
cultivate latter.” 


Warner & Swasey Company 
Accessory Installations Classification 
Award 

If a fellow named Joe turns out 
Warner & Swasey’s direct mail, then 
a fellow named Bill does the space 
stuff. We'll take Bill. 

The direct mail literature exhibited 
at the N.LA.A. Conference is gorge- 
ous. Some of it has the ring of Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System promo 
tion, and that is highest praise. Thi: 
is “institutional” advertising in the 
term’s most extravagant sense— 
planned with a sweep befitting the 
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company’s position, executed with a 
flare. The sort of technique an un- 
shackled advertising man would em- 
ploy for a high-priced car, a special 
issue of Harper’s Bazaar, or a motion 
picture starring Ethel du Pont. 

But the copy—oh, me! 

Take “The Medicine Man is 
DEAD,” an_ over-sized, tissue-fly- 
leafed, woodblock-simulating brochure 
that would knock the bonnet off Mrs. 
Astor’s pet horse. Inside, you read 
“The Medicine Man IS DEAD .. .” 
(Note the change in emphasis—first- 
grade copy-writing, but we mean first 
grade in grammar school.) “Mystery 

. . Allure . . . Ballyhoo . . . are 

typical of an era gone with the tide 
of incessant change.” Turn the page. 
You guessed it. “But what about 
1937?” You know how it goes on 
from there. 
@ Take this one. “When a HOLE in 
the floor was the Voice of Experience.” 
A swell title. Turn the page. You 
guessed it. “Young men spent years 
learning from the skill of others, but 
the time and training was (sic) not 
considered costly. Speaking of turret 
lathes (were we?), Warner & Swasey 
provides the answer for your inexperi- 
enced operation problem.” 

Or: “They’ve Harnessed the Phan- 
tom of Spindletop” turns into pretty 
commonplace stuff inside, being just 
another one of the “old days—and 
now” type of ads. 

A number of broadsides do come 
off a little better, although the covers 
are historical and the titles are so 
intriguing that, having been bitten 
by those already quoted, one hesitates 
to read inside. The first unfolding of 
one discloses the usual pap about 
“greater efficiency of modern machin- 
ery is today’s key to lower costs,” 
which ought to push off almost any- 
body who has read anything at all 
about economics since the Industrial 
Revolution. But hidden inside the 
next fold (which we almost didn’t no- 
tice) is the stuff! A big picture of 
a lathe lathing away and the plain 
statement, “This Manufacturer dis- 
covered how to do a Twelve Hour 
Job in Three Hours and Twelve Min- 
utes.".——-Why wasn’t that on Page 
One? 

We could go on quoting dozens of 
similar cases from Warner & Swasey’s 


exhibit, but we won’t. We believe 
that much is sufficient to point a fact, 
which is: Say “prestige” or “institu- 
tional” to the advertiser who has the 
dough to spend, and instead of turn- 
ing out a powerhouse of promotion or 
a bandwagon of merchandising, he’ll 
sink that dough into a cathedral of 
hooey. 


Listen. Sam Gish, who has bucks 








to lay on the line for a lathe, isn’t 
going to lay them just because “there 
was a time when production was on 
an early to bed, early to rise basis.” 
But you tell him that the William 
Powell Company of Cincinnati is 
turning out forty-four bronze poppet 
valve disc holders per hour, and if he’s 
only turning out twenty-five an hour 
on his Model T lathe, then he’s gonna 
come to life! 

@ You can’t kid us. You can’t kid 
Bill either, who’s responsible for some 
of the Warner & Swasey space stuff. 
He isn’t loath to put it right up there: 
“4.09 per machine per year . . . main- 
tenance cost for 7 Warner & Swasey 
Turret Lathes for 6 Years.” That’s 
something for a man to measure his 
own experience against. “$2000 a 
year saved by one W & S Turret 
Lathe” is another one that will catch 
the eye of a man needing $2,000. 

Of course, Warner & Swasey runs 
some “institutional” space, too. There’s 
a small space campaign of dialog 
(“It’s a big order, Mac . . . but can 
you do it at that price?”—“Yes, sir, 
we can... and make money... 
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Now that we've got those new Warner 
& Swaseys”) and a full-page campaign 
about why certain hotels and stores 
and stuff are popular, and that all goes 
into the eye-wash basket along with 
the medicine man. We can’t believe 
that Bill did it. 

Throughout, Warner & Swasey 
seems a little self-conscious that it 
just makes things that work in ma- 
chine shops instead of being a great 
public service institution like Squibb 
or the air mail or Mickey Mouse. 
We're sorry for Warner & Swasey, 
because we feel it truly believes in 
advertising, even to the extent of 
putting a load of lettuce into art- 
work and production, but we don’t 
think it'll really rate a prize in our 
particular league until they let this 
fellow Bill or whatever-his-name-is 
who does the dollars-and-cents stuff, 
get a crack at that direct mail. 


James R. Kearney Corporation 
Operating Equipment Classification Award 

There’s nothing much wrong with 
the Kearney exhibit—except that, 
somehow, we're reminded of those 
old-fashioned business letters that go 
“Yours of the 14th instant received 
and contents noted. In reply, would 
state, etc.” We like the idea behind 
the ads and we liked the helpfulness 
of the catalog, but we wish Warner- 
Swasey’s hocus-pocus man had had a 
chance to write the music to these 
lyrics. 

Here’s the idea, and it’s a very 
praiseworthy one: To combine the 
general features of the product with 
a discussion of the problems facing 
the product’s market. A column of 
“Your Questions—Our Answers” ap- 
pears at the right of each advertise- 
ment. This column apparently was 
prepared with the help of an engi- 
neering department that knows what 
the customers are worried about. What 
we feel about such things is—even 
though most of the points discussed 
may miss the average reader’s current 
interest, the very fact that the infor- 
mation is there, is a solid stimulant to 
good will. 

The illustrations are logical, each 
in the series exhibiting the product to 
the reader just as if he were at his 
desk on the other side from a Kearney 
salesman. Smart camera work fo- 
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cuses attention on the one feature 
talked about in the copy. 

But the copy—and it’s copy we 
deal with—is not very praiseworthy. 
It’s all right, mind you—calm, delib- 
erate, logical—but colorless and un- 
moving. Perhaps its very simplicity— 
“It’s as Easy as A-B-C” and “We'll 
Send You One of These” are typical 
headlines—is all to the good. We, 
who are bored by thousands of adver- 
tisers and their generalities, are in- 
clined to look for the unusual, and 
may be unfair in not becoming en- 
thusiastic over a campaign that is 
sensible and straight-forward if not 
dramatic. 

@ The Kearney catalog is okay. Un- 
like almost all catalogs, it does a selling 
job. The introduction is singularly 
free of the familiar “purple patches,” 
being unafraid, right at the start, to 
get down to business—the “why-ours- 
are-better” facts. Each product gets 
a full-color illustration and next door 
to it a panel of “Features” each con- 
nected by an arrow to the significant 
Nearby is 
a blueprint of the fuse switch, or 
specifications 


part in the illustration. 


whatever it may be, 
and some terse mechanical informa- 
tion. 

All in all, Kearney, well done. We 
would have liked a little more ginger 
in the copy and we know of other 
advertisers whom we'd rate higher— 
but, compared with other N.IA.A. 
award winners, you're doing all right. 


The Edward Valve & Mig. 
Company 
Fabricating Parts Classification Award 
The first thing we read of the Ed- 
ward’s campaign was a three page 
memo to their salesmen on the win- 
ning of an N.LA.A. award. It told 
who won and why in the various 
classifications . . . what the Edward’s 
panels consisted of . . . what the 
reason for being was behind each cat- 
alog, bulletin, piece of direct mail, 
and space advertisement in the pro- 
gram. For this we say, “SWELL” in 
large caps .. . for not only is it smart 
to capitalize on news like this, but it 
provides a marvelous opportunity to 
sell both the advertising and the ad- 
vertising department to the men on 
the firing line. Nice work, Edward. 
Now we'll start to quibble. Why? 
Because while we approve of the spirit 
and motive of the memo, we find we 
can’t agree on some of the things the 
advertising is supposed to do, or that 
some of the advertising does what it 
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is supposed to do. This is more in 
reference to the space than the cat- 
alogs and direct mail—these do their 
jobs well. The master catalog, for 
example, is a loose-leaf arrangement 
of special catalog sections on individ- 
ual Edward lines, punched for a stand- 
ard three ring binder. Therefore it 
is flexible to the extreme, easy to 
make up for prospects with certain 
specific interests, and economical to 
keep up-to-the-minute. And, in ad- 
dition to all those good things, it is 
easy to use. This is one of the most 
efficient catalog arrangements we have 
éver seen. 

Edward uses a condensed version of 
this catalog for distributors and rep- 
resentatives along with a little house 
organ, “Valve Values.” Personally, 
we have never been able to feel most 
house organs were worth the money 
spent for them. Believe us, we've 
seen many, and every day our mail is 
cluttered with the work of a number 
of amateurs who fancy themselves 
editors and publishers. Edward says 
that return cards sent along with is- 
sues of “Valve Values” always bring 
a strong response. We can’t argue 
against facts very well, all we can do 
is extend congratulations. To us this 
organ is a neat, compact little affair, 
but nothing at all unusual, and as 
with most house organs pretty strong 
and earnest in extolling product 
virtues. 

Other direct mail is good workman- 
like stuff, designed especially for tech- 
nical men on a basis of a presup- 
posed interest in valves and valve 
problems. Especially sell-ful is a 
handy little booklet of Edward Valve 
installations classified geographically, 


and giving data as to size, quantity, 
and type. All this, as you see, is ac- 
tually more engineering literature than 
selling direct mail ammunition, but 
apparently that’s what they want for 
the particular conditions. 

It is when we come to the space 

advertising that we really get into 
trouble with the fellow who wrote the 
memo to the Edward salesmen. In one 
place he says, “Valves for service at 
high pressures and temperatures—spe- 
cifically steel valves such as Edward 
builds—have been standardized as to 
certain installation dimensions and as 
to certain basic materials. Conse- 
quently, assuming each builder ic un- 
der conviction that he makes the best 
valves in the world, one man’s copy 
might be equally well for any com- 
petitor—with appropriate change of 
name and address, of course. That is 
why Edward advertisements are built 
around photographs. Edward valves 
look unlike other valves, and their 
looks convey an impression of reliabil- 
ity and longevity which lends con- 
viction to the text, which is ordinarily 
kept deliberately on the conservative 
side.” 
@ Moon over that awhile. There may 
be a little something in making hay 
on the difference in looks between 
your valves and your competitors’— 
photographs could be something of a 
keystone for your advertisements, but 
that’s really an “out,” we feel, and 
not. the way to solve an advertising 
problem. On investigation we don’t 
even feel the facts hold up. Take 
the pictures first. They are assumed 
to be the “piece de resistance” of the 
whole works. Out of eight ads we 
found just about two valves that look 
any different from valves we’ve ever 
seen, and we aren’t valve buyers. 
Good, husky, sturdy valves, but s’help 
us, we can’t see where they glow re- 
liability or longevity any more than 
a picture of a Jenkins valve or a 
Powell valve. Honest, we can’t. Next 
point of criticism . . . the photos 
(from the standpoint of advertising 
photography) don’t intrigue us one 
little bit. We see far better photo- 
graphs in lots of places every day. If 
ads are to be built around photos, the 
pictures should be almost sensation- 
ally good. Ain’t it so? 

Now, pipe some headlines. “Try 
Edward Forged Body Gate Valves” 
.. + “Built for Value”... “Edward 
Stop Valves Excel, Too” . . . “Pride 
in His Work” . . . “Cash in on a Good 
Name” . . . “Have You Tried Ed- 
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ward Steel Valves?” . . . “Edward 
Blowoff Valves—They Have to be 
_ Good.” Most of the copy under such 
heads is equally bad. It carps too 
much on leadership . . . the Edward 
name... “jealously guarded reputa- 
tion” . . . “years of experience” . . 
and such soapsuds. We’re just nasty 
enough to say this advertising started 
out all wrong and ended up in the 
same place. 

Go back to the beginning, Edward 
. » - look over your problem again . 
find a real stopping, interrupting, or 
basic sales idea to get your product 
out of competition. If it’s true that 
many makers’ valves are practically 
identical then build in a plus at the 
sales office, and sell and advertise a 
new and complete package. A few 
smart people are doing this with prod- 
ucts just as tough to sell as valves. 

Alternating with this series is an- 
other set of space ads built around 
materials and laboratory control. Let’s 
quote the memo again, “Materials are 
the most important elements in valves, 
and their quality depends on labora- 
tory control. Consequently many ad- 
vertisements in the valve industry 
have featured ‘research’ and ‘scientific 
control.’ Again the photographic ac- 
cent lends credibility. There is al- 
ways some question how far over the 
head of the average buyer technical 
copy may shoot so Edward ‘choosing 
material’ advertisements—which ordi- 
narily alternate with specific product 
insertions—combine layman copy with 
pictures of equipment which the ex- 
pert will recognize as being beyond 
the scope of the conventional foundry 
control laboratory.” 
@ Moon over that awhile, too. Here 
the idea is commendable, but the exe- 
cution feeble. Most of the pictures 
in this series are excellent, but their 
use, and the layouts are not nearly 
good enough, and the copy is p-u-n-k. 
You'll understand why if you go back 
a paragraph to the line, “There is al- 
ways some question how far over the 
head of the average buyer technical 
copy may shoot...” Why should 
there be any question? In the first 
place that’s cockeyed thinking, and in 
the second place, no excuse for ladling 
out copy like . . . “Does this talk 
about tests — inspection — research— 
bore you? Or do you feel, as we do, 
that taking nothing for granted is 
the manufacturer’s safest policy. Etc., 
etc.” 

Edward, for crying out tears, that 
foolish line of questioning copy 
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wouldn’t even enter your mind if you 
did this job right. Heck, you should 
be able to make this stuff vivid and 
alive, exciting and interesting. The 
layman will eat up scientific fact and 
technical stuff if it’s properly drama- 
tized. Look at the “General Motors 
Proving Ground.” And “Macy’s Bu- 
reau of Standards.” The crowds who 
visit scientific museums and exhibits. 
@ The avid readership of the science 
pages of magazines like Time and 
Newsweek. Never mind this “layman 
copy” stuff. It’s a phoney. Be as 
technical as you want so long as you 
keep your copy sparkling. Going 
technical doesn’t mean going dry if 
you do it right. You write it right, 
and present it right, and the boys 
will eat it up, and hustle back for 
more. If you can’t get the stuff any 
other way, go out into your labora- 
tories and insult your chemists, metal- 
lurgists, and other researchers. Tell 
them that their work is a waste of 
time, expensive, no damn good, and 
get their remarks down on paper. 
You'll have copy then, Edward, real 
copy. We know, you see, we once 
razzed a chemist. 

One last paragraph from that much- 
quoted memo, “As the construction 
of a major power or technological 
plant involves months or even years 
of preliminary study, it is rarely that 
sales can be traced to any particular 
advertisements. The intent is there- 
fore largely to establish and maintain 
Edward prestige in the minds of senior 
executives who customarily have little 
to do with initial selections of equip- 
ment but are directly concerned with 
final approval of commitments.” That 
gets us awfully peeved. 
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The reason sales cannot be traced 
to individual advertisements is be- 
cause a lot of advertising isn’t good 
enough to sell five cents worth of 
anything . . . because advertisers and 
their agencies have never. done their 
jobs intensively enough to get all the 
good from their advertising via sales 
promotion and advertising, adequate 
distribution, proper pricing, etc... . 
and because advertisers, agencies, and 
publishers have never really studied 
or dug into the making of tests and 
investigations to find out what hap- 
pens to an advertisement after it’s 
printed in the paper. 

Nobody is going to kid us about 
this “prestige” stuff. It may all be 
very ducky, and nice stuff if you 
can afford it, but to our simple minds, 
the purpose of advertising is to sell 
goods, and if it doesn’t do that we'd 
better hoist hips in a hurry into some 
other business. 

Poor, poor, Edward, you aren’t go- 
ing to get anything out of your space 
advertising except bills from the pub- 
lishers if you don’t believe in it. We 
know plenty of equipment bought 
right from advertising—yes, industrial 
advertising. We know of cases where 
engineers and operating men concerned 
with the design and layout of new 
plants had every doggone last bit of 
equipment specified by maker’s name 
right on the master blueprints months 
before ground was even broken for 
those plants. Advertise to the men 
who use and work with your stuff, 
and to all the other buying factors, 
too (you bet that top exec is darn 
important) but sell ’em all in your 
advertising, and sell ’em hard! 

Then you'll get a much finer prize 
for your advertising than an N.I.A.A. 


Award. 


The American Rolling Mill 
Company 
Metals Classification Award 

Here’s a campaign that we feel is 
a pretty darn good picture of what 
the average good industrial advertiser 
is doing. Some of the pieces are fair, 
some are mediocre, and a few are 
really excellent. 

Can’t you see the setting under 
which such advertising is produced? 
Advertiser and agency (where there 
is one in the set-up) have their many 
meetings and conferences, and settle 
down to knocking out advertising. A 
lot of legwork and pencil pushing 
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brings forth a fairly good average of 
better-than-average advertising. 

Once in awhile (it’s that something 
we call “human nature”) there’s a 
slip, or the grind gets a little tough, 
and out comes an ad that’s not so hot. 
And, on the other hand, once in a 
little longer awhile out comes an ad 
that rings the bell, and makes the ad- 
vertising manager and the agency feel 
like buying each other a drink. 

Yes, that’s what the Armco stuff 

reminds us of. Take several of its 
bulletins, for instance, one on chrom- 
ium nickel steels, and two on spiral 
welded pipe. Each of these is well- 
designed, with excellent photographs, 
good, modern, and readable typogra- 
phy, attractively printed, and, most 
important of all, crammed with good 
and useful working data and specifi- 
cations. These are good sales tools 
for the job they are designed to do. 
And the same goes for a handful of 
direct mail pieces we’ve looked over. 
They, too, are well-designed and 
printed, and well-written. We espe- 
cially like one folder which for copy 
lists on its center spread eleven pow- 
erful buying reasons and owner bene- 
fits in about thirty-six point caps. 
That, plus several good pictures, is 
all the story. It’s good. 
@ Armco space is where we notice 
most the creative crew’s ups and 
downs. A page like “Beauty and the 
beast but this happens to be 
the Beast” rates about two stars on 
headline and copy. Likewise with 
“Putting Longer Life Into Shovels.” 
“The Skyline of Today Is Durable and 
Shining Always” drops to a one star 
rating. (Those are the movie nights 
to stay home on.) This page tries to 
do what most of the other steel people 
have been doing off and on, but misses 
by a mile. “How to Save Money on 
Your Next Pipe Job” is the sort of 
things we like, a three star show, 
says us. 

A page from the food papers, 
“Armco Stainless Steel Is Unfair to 
Bacteria” we think is a fourteen carat 
lulu, and meritorious of three and a 
half stars. Headline is a stopper. . . 
illustration is clever in an honest way 

. and (get this) copy is not face- 
tious, but direct and to the point. 
It is good copy. 

Lot of one and two star ads (two 
star about average) as we go through 
this Armco series. Now and then a 
three star job for mentioning cost sav- 
ings, or for building the right kind 
of a page to get inquiries for a new 
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bulletin. Here’s a little lesson for 
advertisers: When Armco wants this 
kind of inquiries it features the par- 
ticular literature in headline, illustra- 
tion, and copy, and then provides a 
healthy-sized coupon for the reader’s 
convenience. Old stuff, but plenty of 
people hide “Send for booklet” in 
about six point italic somewhere in an 
ad, and are awfully blue when the 
postman doesn’t ring twice. 

That, in highlight, is Armco. Good, 
steady, plugging fellows, evidently 
working with advertising conscienti- 
ously, and doing their best to make it 
produce. We'd say we're kind of glad 
they got a prize. 


Bakelite Corporation 
Materials Classification Award 

Of course, it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference to the reader in any one in- 
dustry and it shouldn’t make any dif- 
ference to us, but we’re just the type 
that would notice that most of the 
ads Bakelite puts on a panel begin 
with a preposition. Out of the twen- 
ty-two pieces delivered to us for look- 
over, exactly thirteen begin the copy 
with a preposition. This is depressing. 
Upon closer analysis, we discover that 
six of the times, the preposition is 
“in,” four times it’s “for” and the 
three other cases are divided among 
“throughout,” “from,” and “to.” 

This is more than depressing—this 
is alarming. Even though the sam- 
ples we have are scattered, one to each, 
over a number of industries, and so the 
monotony of prepositional spring- 
boards could never occur to the aver- 
age reader—still, the fact tells us this: 
That Bakelite advertising is in a rut, 
whether it’s written by one man or 
And the rest of the copy 
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sixteen. 


behind the prepositions strengthens 
our convictions. Even though it’s a 
rut that ends up on Gold Medal ave- 
nue, it’s still a rut to us who search 
for fresh ideas, lively words, enthusi- 
astic selling, in industrial advertising. 

Here’s an ad in Playthings, titled 
“Quality is a bonus in Bakelite Molded 
Toys.” Just a touch, now, like the 
chef dishing just a hint more of pep- 
per into the salad dressing—transpose 
the Quality and tle Bakelite—there’s 
a headline’ 

Bakelite is something, too; they call 
it “the material of a thousand use 
A good copywriter ought to be able 
to get consistently excited about it, 
instead of bored as he evidently is. 
We wish we had room to bore you 
with this prize-winning copy. Com- 
pare “For equipment parts employed 
in many industrial processes, Bakelite 
varnishes provide exceptional protec- 
tion against .. .” with “For the bene- 
fit of public relations as well as for 
economy in maintenance, dependabil- 
ity in customer line-service is . . .” 
The rest of the ads are cut from the 
same piece of cloth—the same old flan- 
nel that makes your mouth go dry 
when you read it. 

No, we don’t think they’ll run the 
N.LA.A. contest over again after all 
this. Remember, these were the six 
winners. We haven’t seen any of 
the other campaigns submitted orig- 
inally. Maybe the whole standard and 
workings of industrial advertising 
need lifting up. Or, tell us, are we 
getting lost in the clouds? 

THe Copy CHASERS. 





ABC Will Not Audit 
Controlled Circulation 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations, Inc., 
in convention last month, voted against 
changing its rules to admit free circulation 
publications. 

Those who advocated the change as- 
serted that to do so would increase the 
number of papers now furnishing audited 
statements, whereas those opposed to the 
change maintained that it would reduce 
the prestige of the membership which is 
composed of paid circulation publications. 
The vote was 161 to fourteen. 


Baker Leaves Foxboro 


Bradley R. Baker has resigned his posi- 
tion in the advertising department of the 
Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass., to be- 
come space representative in New England 
for New Equipment Digest and Service 
Equipment Digest, industrial news organs 
of the publishers of MacRae’s Blue Book. 
Mr. Baker will be associated with William 
P. Dent, New England manager for Mac- 
Rae's. 
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Reading Aatits -- 


their Influence on the Choice 
of Media for Industrial Advertising 


By ARCHIBALD M. CROSSLEY 
President, Crossley, Inc., New York 


@ THE survey I am going to tell you 
about is being financed by a very well 
known, highly reputable publishing 
company. I am not here to sell for 
that company. We did not tell its 
name to the people we interviewed, nor 
reveal it in any place where a bias 
might be created thereby. Of one thing 
you may be very certain: Our report 
when completed will render the facts 
as they are. If they should turn out 
unfavorable to this publisher, he still 
pays the bill and then starts worrying 
about what to do with what he has. 

We were asked to make- this study 
because a very definite need existed 
among all industrial advertisers. We 
know a great deal about radio listeners, 
a great deal about newspaper readers, 
and a great deal about general mag- 
azine readers. But we know very little 
about the reading habits of industrial 
executives and engineers separated 
from the general public. So we set 
about a study confined entirely and 
exclusively to various types of indus- 
trial executives and engineers. 

Did we cover enough ground? Was 
the study properly planned? 

Well, being a pioneer undertaking, 
we can’t answer those questions with 
absolute certainty until the results are 
checked in many ways. We have 
learned enough to know that there is 
plenty more work to be done. We 
can’t answer all the questions that are 
going to arise in your minds, but we 
think we have a fairly sound begin- 
ning. 

The study covered more than 1,500 
personal interviews with industrial ex- 
ecutives and engineers in their offices. 
These offices were located in many dif- 
ferent states from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Some of them were in city 
office buildings. Some of them were 

From an address before the Chicago 


conference of the National Industrial 
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far from a town, out at a mine. Fre- 
quently several hours and an automo- 
bile trip were required to obtain a sin- 
gle interview. 

First, we took sixty different types 
of business which we desired to inves- 
tigate. Then, for each of these a cler- 
ical staff was put to work to ascertain 
in what localities there was concentra- 
tion of each industry. In the total of 
all these selected localities long lists of 
many hundreds of names of typical 
companies were assembled from all 
sorts of directories. To an executive 
or engineer of each company we sent a 
personal letter on our own stationery, 
explaining briefly what we wanted, 
and advising that our staff investigator 
would telephone for an appointment. 





This unusual page in business papers 
featured an outstanding and artistic 
piece of industrial advertising—a 
case-bound, cloth-covered book pre- 
senting in dramatic copy and pic- 
tures a line of compressors made by 
the Mills Novelty Company, Chicago 
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Lists, questionnaires and specifica- 
tions were then mailed to our staff all 
over the country. Appointments were 
made with specific persons at specific 
times. They were told that the name 
of the sponsoring company would not 
be revealed until the end of the inter- 
view. The stage was thus set, with a 
high degree of receptivity and very 
little chance for bias. 

Primarily, we only wanted to know 
this one thing: What are all the publi- 
cations the industrial executive or er- 
gineer regularly reads? With varia- 
tion by industries and other groups. 

But while we were doing the inter- 
viewing we obtained information also 
on where the publications are read, to 
what extent personal or company sub- 
scription, the extent of use of catalogs 
and other sources of information, how 
leisure time in the evening is spent, and 
certain testing data on how intensive- 
ly editorial pages are read. 

@ Then before we proceed any fur- 
ther we must take a look at the natural 
divisions into which the work falls. In- 
dustries which buy raw materials for 
remanufacture have many things com- 
mon to themselves which are not 
shared by transit companies, engineer- 
ing construction companies and other 
miscellaneous groups. So to distin- 
guish between the two groups, we call 
the former indoor industries and the 
latter outdoor industries. There is a 
third business group still different, con- 
sisting of supply dealers, wholesalers, 
etc. These we call the distributive 
group. Within these three groups we 
have dealt primarily with such execu- 
tives and engineers as normally are 
concerned in one way or another with 
the buying of materials and supplies. 

We haven’t covered all the indus- 
tries there are in the United States. We 
have omitted the very small companies 
and we have not studied such indus- 
tries as they might be entirely outside 
of the sphere of activities of our client. 
But in each of the sixty industries we 
have covered we believe we have typi- 
cal companies represented. These have 
been grouped into some seventeen 
groups and separately analyzed. 

Now, to reach these companies there 
are several kinds of business publica- 
tions. Some are sold to subscribers at 
fixed rates. These we shall designate as 
paid publications. Some are , partially 
or entirely distributed without charge. 
These we shall designate as free pub- 
lications. 

From another angle we find certain 
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business publications confined pretty 
largely to one industry. At least one 
publisher uses the term vertical publi- 
cations for these, and we shall adopt 
that designation. By contrast, other 
publications cut across many different 
industries, and these we shall call hori- 
zontal. 

@ The best way I can present to you 
the highlights of the findings is to try 
to visualize for you a sort of com- 
posite photograph of a typical man in 
an indoor industry, another in the out- 
door industry, and still another in the 
distributive group. 

Let’s start with these men in the 
evenings. Some of them are reading 
books, some magazines, some news- 
papers. Some are listening to their 
radio sets. Some are entertaining, 
others visiting. Some are engaged in a 
sport, others driving, still others at the 
club, or dancing, or at the movies, or 
engaged in one of a great many other 
activities, 

We checked up on them directly by 
asking them personally how they spent 
their leisure time the previous evening. 
One of the most interesting findings 
was the number of people who are car- 
rying on at their job in one way or 
another in the evening. In the indoor 
group the five leading activities in or- 
der were radio, newspapers, general 
magazines, business magazines, work- 
ing. For the outdoor group the five 
leaders were newspapers, general mag- 
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azines, business magazines, movies, 
working. For the distributive group, 
radio, working, newspapers, movies, 
business magazines. 

In each group about one in eight 
were reading a business publication of 
some description. About a third of 
these readers said they were reading 
business publications for over an hour, 
about two-thirds of the readers, one 
hour or less. 

But most of those we interviewed 

are accustomed to the reading of busi- 
ness publications in their offices. In 
general the ratio is about three to one, 
office to home. This is partly true be- 
cause for most of the industries com- 
pany subscription represented at least 
sixty per cent of the total. 
@ This matter of company subscrip- 
tion, by the way, appears to be ex- 
tremely important. Whether the pub- 
lication is taken home or read in the 
office, the fact that so many of the 
publications checked as regularly read 
were not on personal subscriptions in- 
dicates that readers per copy of busi- 
ness publications run high. 

These readers we are looking at, by 
the way, are preponderately in the age 
group around thirty-five to fifty. 

Roughly, nine out of ten of these 
regularly read some business publica- 
tion; a little more in the distributive 
group, and a little less in the indoor 
group. 

In nearly all of the industries cov- 
ered, the one publication which led all 
others was a business publication. You 
buy space in one publication at a time, 
not all the general publications there 
are nor all the business publications 
there are. So supposé for purpose of 
illustration I assume that you are set- 
ting out to buy the leader in any 
group, whatever it may be. If you de- 
cide on the best general magazine you 
will find that in almost all of the in- 
dustries we covered, the best business 
magazine for that industry would have 
given you about twice the coverage. 

And if you decide on the best single 
free publication, you will find that 
within the scope of this investigation 
the best paid publications would have 
very greatly increased your coverage 
insofar as regular readers are concerned. 

In about every industry, the best 
vertical publication draws considerably 
more regular readers than the best 
horizontal publications. As is to be ex- 
pected, the best coverage in terms of 
regular readers is obtained by a list of 
vertical publications. The combina- 


tion of vertical and horizontal, of 
course, produces the maximum. But 
the horizontal with the best showing 
makes an interesting comparison with 
the best general magazine on a cost 
basis. 

These have been the highlights of 
our general findings. I have not been 
able to give you as many exact figures 
as I should like because the job is still 
ten days short of completion. You 
will understand, then, that such ratios 
as I have given are subject to some 
correction. 

These are preliminary figures. The 
final complete report will be compre- 
hensive and specific. CCA figures 
merely show the number of copies of 
a magazine put into the mails. ABC 
figures show the number of subscrip- 
tions paid for. Your own N.LA.A. 
publishers’ form will produce addition- 
al and very useful circulation data. 
This survey will supplement all this by 
revealing the actual readership of all 
kinds of publications among your pros- 
pects and customers. 


White Named President 
Rickard & Co. Agency 


James R. White has been elected pres- 
ident of Rickard & Co., New York, to 
fill the vacancy created by the recent 





JAMES R. WHITE JULIAN GRAN 


death of W. L. Rickard, founder of the 
agency. Julian Gran, who has been con- 
nected with the agency since its estab- 
lishment twenty-five years ago, was named 
general manager. 

Mr. White has been an advertising and 
sales executive in New York for the last 
eighteen years, and during that time 
served as vice-president of Rickard & Co. 
vice-president and sales director, Jenkins 
Bros., valve manufacturer, and as pub- 
lishing director of Conover-Mast Corpora 
tion. Previously he was sales promotion 
manager of the former Detroit Journal. 

Howard L. Fisher and E. C. Mayer, 
both of whom have been connected with 
Rickard for more than fifteen years, con- 
tinue as vice-presidents. C. D. Prutzman 
remains as account executive, a position 
he has filled for the past twelve years 
Walter G. Morris has been appointed 
manager of publication production; David 
M. Howell, manager of pulatinn produc- 
tion; and William P. Meigs, Jr., and C. C. 
Agate, account executives. 
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Reports on N.I. A. A. Conference Clinics 





Motion Pictures 


JOHN K. CRIPPEN 
Herman A. DeVry, Inc., Chicago 


@ THE 
session concerned itself with problems 
on production and distribution of in- 
dustrial motion pictures. 

One of the chief points of discus- 
sion in connection with production 
was, whether good film can be made 
direct on 16mm. sound, or if it should 
be reduced from 35mm. negatives. 
One speaker advised that equipment is 
available for producing 16mm. direct- 
on-film, as for example, with the 
DeVry single system 16mm. sound 
recording camera. However, the sug- 
gestion was made that in many cases, 
the 35 mm. sound recording camera is 
better adapted to production if the 
shots are of a more difficult type. 
Many excellent industrial films have 
been made on 16mm. sound stock, as 
was brought forth in the discussion. 

As for the production of motion 
pictures by the industrials themselves, 
one speaker contributed the thought 
that the more difficult shots can be 
produced by an outside organization, 
whereas routine shots may easily be 
handled by an exhibition camera man 
in the employ of the company. The 
industrial film equipment manufac- 
turers are always glad to train such 
men. 


industrial motion picture 


The problem of reaching various 
fields was discussed, and the methods 
of distribution were given quite a 
lengthy comment. Among suggestions 
advanced were, that although there 
are distribution firms for handling 
films, most of the larger companies 
who have expended the sums neces- 
sary for making a high grade indus- 
trial film, prefer to handle distribution 
themselves inasmuch as a representa- 
tive of the company must be on hand 
anyway on the field to see that all de- 
tails of projection, of publicity, and 
of proper tie-in with local dealers, dis- 
tributors and consumer prospects are 
rightly handled. 

The problem of the program itself 
was merely touched upon, and the 
suggestion was advanced by a speaker 
that a film program should contain a 


light comedy to precede the more 
lengthy industrial film. One purpose 
of this comedy being to get the audi- 
ence into a receptive mood, and also 
to fill in the time while the late 
comers are being seated. 

The weight of equipment was men- 
tioned but the thought was thrown 
out by representatives of two motion 
picture equipment manufacturers 
present, that modern industrial equip- 
ment is not too heavy, and in many 
cases is put up in easily balanced car- 
rying Cases. 


Sales Presentation 


Reported by 
A. H. FENSHOLT 
The Fensholt Company, Chicago 


@ OWING to lack of sufficient time 
to discuss adequately both phases of 
the subject, Sales Presentations, this 
clinic was confined to an analysis of 
visual sales presentations. 

It was generally agreed that visual 
sales presentations provide the sales- 
man with an organized foundation for 
his sales talk. “Canned” presentations 
are limited in utility to sales situations 
in which the order of presentation fol- 
lows a uniform pattern from prospect 
to prospect, as in dealing with residen- 
tial prospects for automatic stokers, 
etc. On the other hand, most indus- 





F. O. Wyse, new N.I.A.A. president, 
and friends, found time at the Chi- 
cago conference for a dip in Lake 
Michigan to cool off after one of the 
hot sessions, and John F. Apsey, Jr., 
Black & Decker advertising manager, 
thought this view was worth the film 
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trial salesmen encounter such varied 
situations that visual presentations 
must be flexible and permit of adapta- 
tion to meet the needs of each situa- 
tion. 

For example, three distinct stages 
can be traced in the purchase of in- 
dustrial equipment. First—the NEED 
is established; second—the TYPE is 
decided; third—the MAKE is selected. 
In each stage, a distinct and often dif- 
ferent group of executives function in 
the ultimate decision. To quickly 
meet such differing situations, the 
salesman must carry a presentation 
that is instantly adaptable to the ex- 
isting situation when he arrives upon 
the scene. 

The clinical discussion disclosed the 
advisability of accompanying an elab- 
orate visual sales presentation with a 
convenient pocket-size manual for the 
private use and instruction of the 
salesman. While such pocket manuals 
are primarily for the personal educa- 
tion of the salesman, they have been 
used by salesmen when data therein, 
such as detailed drawings, tables, or 
curves could be used to substantiate 
or amplify the more general statements 
in the visual presentations. 

A generalization of the whole dis- 
cussion might be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

Do not expect prospects to do much 
analyzing of the seller’s proposition. 
Anticipate no profound deductions. 
Therefore, make each point crystal 
clear, and since graphs and pictures 
tell long stories almost at a glance, use 
them extensively. 

This implies much labor upon the 
part of those who prepare such pre- 
sentations. It also implies great care 
in choice of pictures and headlines. 
Finally, it demands a sequence which 
can be started at several successive 
points and still make sense to the pros- 
pect. 

Binders should be selected for the 
best service to the salesman. Large, 
easel type presentations are best suited 
to “shows” before group meetings. For 
private showings at the prospect’s 
desk, the standard ring or post binder 
is less offensive. 

In one instance, the use of a loose 
leaf system which enabled the sales- 
man to reassemble his pages in ad- 
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vance of meeting the prospect was 
found practicable. For instance, in 
selling motor trucks, if the salesman 
solicited a fire chief, he would rear- 
range his “show” to put fire truck 
pictures in front; if he called upon a 
dairy operator, the fire truck pictures 
gave way to milk trucks, etc. 

The advertising manager was 
deemed the logical man to serve as 
editor and planner of visual sales pre- 
sentations. Such an assignment meant 
familiarity with sales re- 
Hence, the 


intimate 
quirements in the field. 
preparation of effective visual sales 
presentations was an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the advertising manager to 
acquire the broad field sales experi- 
ence that would enable him to compile 
a worth while presentation for the 


salesmen. In so doing he would also 


discover better themes for the adver- 
tising messages which should dovetail 


with the general material and head- 
lines in the visual sales presentations. 


Methods 


Reported by 

W. |. BROCKSON 

Commercial Advertising Agency, 
Chicago 

@ THE discussion at the production 
methods and mechanics of advertising 
clinic dealt with three general topics: 

1. Advertising Department Filing 
Systems: Most of the discussion under 
this topic had to do with an idea file 
operated by Commercial Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, and a general adver- 
tising materials file operated by Mr. 
C. B. Dietrich, Wagner Electric Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. Full information 
about the files may be obtained by ad- 
dressing these men. 

2. Installation Photographs: One 
system of getting good installation 
photographs is to offer small prizes to 
salesmen, distributors and others inter- 
ested, for pictures of the product in 
use under various conditions. One 
company makes this a standing offer 
and gets satisfactory results. Another 
company operating on a national basis 
has a list of commercial photographers 
in principal cities. In most cases, the 
photographers listed have demon- 
strated their ability to get satisfactory 
field pictures on this particular con- 
cern’s product. 

Another advertising manager ex- 
plained that the only way he was able 
to get satisfactory pictures was to take 
his own camera and to go into the 
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The annual banquet of the N.I.A.A. 
proved a fitting ceremony to Don 
Murphy's birthday, and just as he was 
cutting into the candled cake at his 
table, T. S. Glover, Russell T. Kelley, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont., Canada, 
made this record of the occasion 





field himself. In this case, the travel- 
ing expenses are high, but the pictures 
obtained are highly satisfactory. 

A fourth speaker explained that he 
had obtained most satisfactory results 
by giving the commercial photog- 
rapher a definite layout of the type of 
picture desired. Following that, the 
advertising manager accompanies the 
commercial photographer to the scene 
of the installation and supervises the 
camera set-up. 

3. Systems of Buying Printing and 
Engravings: One large industrial con- 
cern makes a practice of buying all its 
paper for direct mail, buys its engrav- 
ings directly from engravers and asks 
the printer for very little service out- 
side of press work. They buy press 
work from a few printers whom they 
have found to be reliable and equipped 
to turn out work required. 

Another small concern preferred to 
place one order with the printer and 
hold him responsible for buying paper, 
plates and everything else going into 
the job. Considerable emphasis was 
laid on the necessity of differentiating 
between the cost of creative service 
offered by some printers and the cost 
of mechanical work. 

Some printers who have built their 
business upon offering creative service 
have a higher price scale than those 
who do mechanical work only. One 
speaker recommended that the adver- 
tising manager decide exactly what he 
wanted from his printer and choose ac- 
cordingly. 

Emphasis was laid upon the desira- 
bility of having two or three types of 
printers available, one capable of doing 
a very high grade of mechanical work 
and another fitted to do form work or 
“mine run” printing. 


Better Letters 


Reported by 
HOMER J. BUCKLEY 
Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago 


@ THE composite views of all present 
at the better letters clinic discussion 
might be set down in the following 
paragraphs: 

Letters—What are they? 

There is only one purpose for every 
letter—to convince somebody. This is 
true of all your correspondence. If the 
letter announces a salesman’s visit, its 
purpose is to sell the prospect on the 
ability of the salesman. If it answers 
a complaint, its purpose is to sell the 
customer on your method of adjust- 
ment. 

In every case, the purpose of the 
letter is to sell, convince, or persuade 
somebody that there will be an ad- 
vantage accruing to him if he acts as 
you suggest. Obviously, any other 
kind of a letter is wasted effort. 

The big thing in letter writing is 
to tell all the essential points regarding 
whatever you are writing about and 
to make them plain. 

The opening paragraph must be in- 
viting enough to induce the reader to 
keep on reading. This should be the 
place where the prospect will see that 
his interest and yours are alike. 

The second paragraph should con- 
tinue and develop the interest awak- 
ened in the first paragraph. There 
should be no change of tone—no 
abrupt breaking into detailed descrip- 
tion. You should continue to talk 
from the reader’s standpoint. Solve 
some of his problems in a perfectly 
natural way. Show that you know 
what his difficulties are and how they 
can be met. 

The third part of any letter is the 
crucial part—the ability to make in- 
terest ripen into desire. It is interest- 
ing to any user to know the great 
savings that new types of machinery 
or equipment effect over the old type. 
But that does not mean that every 
machinery user would desire the new 
type of machinery, if that were the 
only method of presentation of the 
sales appeal. In fact, quite a number 
would look at the price and say “too 
expensive for me.” 

The thing necessary to create desire 
is to localize the benefits of the new 
type of machine to the individual 
user’s needs—show the economy of 


space, the speedy delivery, the big 
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work possible without a large outlay 
for new equipment, and other features 
which enable him to see his oppor- 
tunity for growth. 

A great many letter writers can 
write splendid letters down to the clos- 
ing paragraph. Here they make the 
mistake of urging or hurrying the 
prospect into immediately accepting 
their proposition. The last paragraph 
is too often an abrupt break away 
from the previous tone into an evident 
anxiety lest the order slip out of their 
fingers. Nothing can be more fatal. 

Throughout the letter the talk must 
be of service. There must be no abrupt 
changes, and the logical leading up 
from the attention to interest, desire 
and action must be carried out. Un- 
less this order is followed, the letter 
may tell a lot, but will sell very little. 

It is obvious that the reader cannot 
be induced to act until he has been 
interested and convinced. Yet many 
letters are mere statements of the 
merits of a subject and make no ap- 
parent effort to get results. 

A common mistake of many busi- 
ness letter writers is to try and sell 
several articles with one letter—or to 
cover several subjects. They introduce 
new thoughts in a letter evidently in 
the hope that if the one fails, the other 
will find a vulnerable spot. 

This scattering of ammunition is 
for the most part wasted effort. 

Every time you drift from the sub- 
ject of the letter, you rob your selling 
argument of its force. The interrup- 
tion usually occurs at a vital part of a 
letter—just when the prospect is “‘al- 
most” convinced of the merit of your 
proposition. You have nearly sold him, 
and then you switch over to another 
point. You have confused him. He 
does not know what to do, and so he 
lets the matter drop altogether. 

Stick to one item in your letters and 
“sell” your reader. 

In closing, the chairman gave those 
in attendance ten points to remember 
about letters—not only from the phy- 
sical side but from the mental side: 

1. The letter must be attractive 

‘2. It must be timely 

It must be unselfish 

It must be sincere 

It must be courteous 

It must be clear and under- 
standable 

It must be natural 

It must be interesting to the re- 
cipient 


Special Truck for Shop Photographs 


@ THERE is nothing especially novel 
in using a platform or shelf-type 
truck when making photographs, but 
this specially - designed truck has 
proved a big aid to C. V. Putnam, ad- 
vertising manager, Reliance Electric 
& Engineering Company, Cleveland, 
in making photographs of motors and 
parts. It saves chasing about for 
blocks and crates for building a suit- 
able foundation. Ball and roller bear- 
ings are used in the running gear so 
that the loaded truck can be readily 
moved into spaces not served by 
cranes. Placement can be made to 
obtain the best light conditions and 
out of the way of workmen. Changes 
in position can be accomplished with- 
out moving the camera. 

Motors in the small and medium 
sizes are placed on the upper platform 
which is thirty inches from the floor. 
For larger motors the upper platform 


may be removed or dropped to rest on 
the lower permanent platform, the 
height of which is eighteen inches. 
Superstructure posts are removable. 
The capacity is 3,000 pounds, size 
twenty-four by forty-two inches. 





9. It must be concise 

10. It must be positive 
and his advice to all was: 

There is one simple rule that you 
can apply in becoming a good business 
letter writer. It is this: Be natural. 
Write just as you would talk to the 
customer sitting at the opposite side 
of your desk and say in your letter 
only what you would say if the cus- 
tomer were there. 

I will guarantee to every man and 
woman that, if they will keep that 
one thought in mind and say only in 
their letter what they would say if 
they were facing a customer, they will 
write corking good letters. That is, 
they will provided they have acquired 
the art and freedom of easy expres- 
sion. 


Shaws and Exhibits 


Reported by 

ROBERT L. GIBSON 
General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


@ THE first major topic discussed was 
the use of “standard backgrounds” for 
exhibits. Several men present stated 
they use standard backgrounds, one 
stated that he had used one back- 
ground for fifteen different shows. One 
company builds backgrounds so that 
they are reversible and either side can 
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be shown. Backgrounds are usually 
painted a different color before they 
are used again in the same shows. 

Two companies reported that they 
make miniatures of exhibits and prod- 
ucts in advance of shows, and one 
company stated that they featured 
photographs in their advertising of 
such miniatures of exhibits. 

It was brought out that advertisers 
are not given sufficient information by 
the exhibit management, regarding the 
location of electrical outlets, etc. It 
was agreed, among those present, that 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association should appoint a commit- 
tee on exhibits which would work 
with the Exhibitors’ Advisory Coun- 
cil in telling the exhibit managements 
what information they need. 

One member spoke of the service 
provided by the American Express 
Company for the erection of exhibits, 
with which service many of those 
present were not familiar. 

The point of view was expressed 
that there are too many shows, and 
that various groups of manufacturers 
should discourage such shows, as has 
been done by the machine tool and 
dairy industries. It was agreed that 
this was a job for the trade associa- 
tions. 

It was brought out that shows held 
every other year, such as the bakery 
show and the railroad show, bring bet- 
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ter results than do those that are held 
every year. 

Another job which a N.I.A.A. com- 
mittee on exhibits might do, would be 
to encourage exhibit managements to 
have their attendance audited by in- 
dependent agencies, and also to arrange 
the convention programs to include a 
regular plan for exhibit attendance. 

Several members present reported 
that they received actual sales results 
as the result of their exhibits. Others 
who discussed results reported nothing 
very definite. 


Distributor 
Relations 


@ DISCUSSION of advertising and 
sales promotion problems in_ selling 
through wholesalers centered largely 
on the type of advertising literature 
and catalogs provided these outlets and 
how it can best be controlled. 

To get most effective use of adver- 
tising literature it was recommended 
that envelope stuffers should not ex- 
ceed in size 3'4x6% inches and 
should be printed on stock as light in 
weight as practicable. This literature 
should be designed so as to permit im- 
printing in an attractive and dignified 
manner so that it may appear as the 
dealer’s own. One piece of literature 
should be confined to one product un- 
less the supplementary product also is 
sold by the dealer. 

Manufacturers’ salesmen should take 
more interest in proper use of advertis- 
ing material by dealers. Although 
some manufacturers have been suc- 
cessful in having the dealer pay part 
of the cost of localized advertising, 
this is generally not the practice, 
chiefly because attempts have been un- 


successful. 
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Evolution of Link-Belt Trade Marks 


@ AMONG noteworthy trade marks 
developed recently and used a great 
deal in advertisements is one by Link- 
Belt Company, Chicago. It is made 
up of a design of the rim of a sprocket 
wheel with the initials L-B in the cen- 
ter, surrounded by the words, “The 
Symbol of Quality” and the name 
Link-Belt in combination with its 
earliest trade mark, a double arrow. 

This replaces a somewhat similar 
trade mark of sprocket wheel design, 
but with the double arrow trade mark 
and the words “trade mark” inscribed 
in the innermost circle and the name 
Link-Belt Company around it. The 
old trade mark, the management felt, 
was not suitable for use in literature 
and advertisements issued by the com- 
pany’s subsidiary in Canada, whose 
name is Link-Belt Limited. 

Another reason for developing the 
new trade mark and considered an 
important one, was to embody words 
which would tend to impress readers 
with the fact that Link-Belt products 
are of the highest quality. For this 
reason, the words “The Symbol of 
Quality” were incorporated. 

The mention of the company’s 
original double arrow trade mark re- 
calls that in the early days of the 
company a Link-Belt customer one 
day told T. S. Fauntleroy, an officer 
of the company, that the old method 
of marking conveying and drive 
chains did not apply to Link-Belt 
chain, because he had made the dis- 
covery that the chain would run 
either way. So, instead of using a 
single arrow, Mr. Fauntleroy solved 
the “problem” by originating the 





Some manufacturers render memo 
invoices to the dealers covering adver- 
tising material shipped them so they 
will realize its cost and value it more 
highly. Some plan their mail cam- 
paigns far in advance and have dealers 
sign agreements to use specified quan- 
tities during the year. 

The clinic was referred to a study 
on this subject prepared for the Amer- 
ican Supply & Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ Association by a committee in 
charge of C. F. Conner, sales promo- 
tion manager, Mechanical Division, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, O. 


double arrow. This double arrow was 
then registered as a trade mark, and 
has appeared on Link-Belt conveying 
and drive chain links ever since. Over 
a period of years, Link-Belt advertise- 
ments have urged the buyer to look 
for the double arrow trade mark as 
a means of making certain he was 
receiving genuine Link-Belt chains. 

Connected with the development 
of Link-Belt trade marks was the 
adoption many years ago of Gothic 
type in printing the company name, 
Link-Belt Company, or Link-Belt. 
Having adhered to this policy so con- 
sistently, the company name itself has 
in this way become a familiar mark. 
@ Another early Link-Belt trade 
mark still used on occasion, is that of 
Father Time revolving the earth by 
means of a Link-Belt chain drive. 
Years ago, when a friend remarked 
that it showed the world being rotated 
in a north, south direction, James 
Mapes Dodge, one of the company’s 
founders, characteristically _ replied 
that Link-Belt had invented a new 
way of moving the earth. 

The company has another old and 
very familiar trade mark, in the form 
of a pyramid with a Sphinx and the 
word “Silent” incorporated within its 
triangular design. This was devel- 
oped for use in literature and adver- 
tisements pertaining to Link-Beit si- 
lent chain drives only, as an emblem 
intended to portray the durability and 
long life of these drives, and their 
silent operation. 

The new sprocket wheel trade 
mark, however, is the one now being 
used in all Link-Belt copy. 


Department 
0 ° hii 


@IN THE clinic meeting on sales 
promotion and advertising department 
organization and budgets, it was sug- 
gested that there be a separate budget 
for sales promotion work, as in many 
cases work of this character frequently 
drains the appropriation of funds 
needed for ample advertising repre- 
sentation. 

The advertising budget should be 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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Pachaging the Product 
for Dealer Display Has Won New 


Business for Nicholson Files 


@ BACK of the new Nicholson File 
Display Unit, now on display in hun- 
dreds of hardware stores, is a story of 
field research carefully and success- 
fully applied to a difficult display 
problem. 

The file has always been a problem 
child of display methods. Although 
it has accounted for fourteen per cent 
of all hand tool sales through hard- 
ware stores, the quality file has re- 
mained under the counter or on the 
shelf; out of sight and too often out 
of the minds of many customers. 

A year ago, the Nicholson File 
Company, Providence, R. IL, deter- 
mined to see if files could be effective- 
ly displayed and if a store display 
would be welcomed by the trade. 
Starting with no preconceived notions, 
the company made a survey among 
representative hardware stores. The 
results were surprisingly uniform. 
Ninety per cent of the retailers inter- 
viewed were heartily in favor of a 
store display if it could show the 
goods. 

This apparently simple requirement 
was not easy to meet. For files well 
oiled have always been wrapped in 
heavy paper to protect them from 
handling and contact damage. Sev- 
eral minutes were needed for a clerk 
to unwrap the files and show them to 
a customer. 

The Nicholson File Company found 
a transparent wrapping for each file 
provided the answer. A moisture-proof 
sheet was secured to protect the file 
from rust marks caused by moist fin- 
gers. It was found that the wrapper 
would keep the file factory new in 
every respect, and because the wrap- 
per was transparent, the right file was 
easy to locate and the customer could 
see every detail of construction of the 
file he was buying. 

Next came the question of assort- 
ments. Again field research was used. 
A countrywide survey was made by 
a national organization and its find- 
ings checked against the reports of 











Nicholson sales executives and inves- 
tigators. Over eighty per cent of all 
unit file sales through retail hard- 
ware stores came from five types and 
sizes. Obviously, the fastest selling 
files, these types and sizes were se- 
lected to fill the unit. The assort- 
ment was to consist of sixty-six files 
in all. 

@ The display was constructed not 
only to obtain the most display value 
possible but also to save the time of 
the retail clerk in making file sales. 

First a tray was made with compart- 
ments for each type and size of file. 

Each compartment was plainly la- 
beled, enabling the customer to select 
his type and size with no delay and 
effort and the price also appeared 
above each compartment so that the 
customer would have complete infor- 
mation. 

Since the files were to be wrapped 
it was impossible for retailers to take 
care of the refills as files were sold. 
This meant a new display every time 
and the need for economical construc- 
tion. Metal was too expensive. Car- 
board, too light to hold the weight. 
Therefore, a tray was designed of 
wood covered with cardboard, the 
logical choice. Patents have been ap- 
plied for on the construction and the 
whole display has been copyrighted. 
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Finished in three colors, the display 
is a complete self-service unit, an as- 
set to any hardware store counter or 
table. Its overall size meets the 
wishes of retailers. Even the angle at 
which the display rests is the result of 
dealer preference. 

Another feature is the method of 
shipment. Each display containing 
sixty-six files is shipped wrapped in 
corrugated board. The jobber does 
not have to fill it from his shelf stock. 
He can send it complete to the re- 
tailer from his warehouse with no lost 
motion. 

The company calls its new counter 
salesman No. 66 Retail File Display 
Unit. Introduced to the trade with a 
simple four-page letter, the display 
brought immediate orders from the 
distributors. As trade, national and 
sectional advertising has appeared 
many hardware wholesalers have re- 
ordered. Distribution is national. And 
another success for modern packaging 
and display methods seems assured. 





Winners in Modern Plastics 
Competition Announced 

Modern Plastics magazine has announced 
twenty-nine winners in the Second Mod- 
ern Plastics Competition, which closed 
Oct. 15. 

In the industrial and scientific groups, 
the exhibits indicate a better understand- 
ing on the parts of designers and engi- 
neers of how to use plastics in practical 
applications. Also, in 1937 new and dif- 
ferent plastics materials such as trans- 
parent phenolic and acrylic resins were 
developed and used. 

The winners in the industrial group 
were as follows: (1) Airplane windshield 
of Bellanca Aircraft Corporation, New- 
castle, Del., made and molded of Plexiglas 
by Rohm & Haas Company; (2) Western 
Union Teleprinter, Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, New York, made and 
molded of Textolite by the General Elec- 
tric Company; (3) Celeron spoke gear, 
Studebaker Motor Corporation, South 
Bend, Ind., molded by Continental Dia- 
mond Fibre Company. 

The following received honorable men- 
tion: (1) Lamp guard cage, McGill Mfg. 
Company, Valparaiso, Ind., made of 
Bakelite by the Richardson Company; 
(2) instrument panel radio grille, Cadillac 
Motor Car Division, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Detroit, made of Tenite by Nor- 
ton Laboratories, Inc.; (3) clutch body 
ring, Brown @ Sharpe Mfg. Company, 
Providence, R. I., made and molded of 
Textolite by General Electric Company. 


"The Valve World” Initiates 
Changes in Policy 

With the September-October issue, 
“The Valve World,” house organ of 
Crane Co., Chicago, adopted a new dress 
and new typography. It will hereafter 
be published every other month, instead 
of quarterly, and will devote its entire 
contents to subjects related directly or in- 
directly to the application of Crane prod- 
ucts for piping systems of all kinds. 
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Modern Business and Its Press 


By COL. WILLARD T. CHEVALIER 
Vice-President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New York 


@ ALL of the brains and all of the 
energy and all of the capital and all 
the skill that we have put into mer- 
chandising in this country, and that 
includes selling, advertising, promo- 
tion, publishing, and all of those ac- 
tivities dependent upon merchandising 
—all of that investment of time and 
energy is lost unless at the same time 
we stimulate the efficient productivity 
of our people, so that for a given ex- 
penditure of human effort each may 
produce more, and therefore be bet- 
ter able to gratify his own needs and 
desires with the things that you are 
offering him for that gratification. 

In other words, merchandising with- 
out productivity is fruitless, just as 
truly as productivity without mer- 
chandising is fruitless. 

It is not an accident that in this 
country of ours we have developed 
so enormously this art and business of 
advertising. It is not due to any pecu- 
liar make-up of the American that ad- 
vertising has thriven here in this land. 
It is because we were confronted in 
this country with two facts simul- 
taneously: The greatest aggregation of 
natural resources for our exploita- 
tion that the Creator ever laid at the 
feet of a new people, coupled with the 
invention of the steam engine and the 
application of our technology to in- 
crease the productivity of men. 

This country achieved its independ- 
ence just about the same time that 
Watt and Newton and other pioneers 
of our generation were handing their 
gifts over to men. We as a people 
inherited a great natural resource in 
this land of ours and at the same 
time we had put into our hands the 
tools and the instruments whereby we 
could exploit it. Then came the 
growth of our nation, the develop- 
ment of our resources, the increasing 
population, and it was absolutely nec- 
essary if we were going to get the 
benefits of our new productivity that 
we find a way to increase the tempo 

From an address before the Audit Bu- 


eau of Circulations, Inc., Chicago, Oct 
1.99 
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of exchange in proportion as we in- 
creased the tempo of production. 

Men could not continue to apply 
technology to increase their produc- 
tion unless in proportion they were 
able to increase the speed with which 
men learned of new things and new 
products and were able to get them 
in return for their own effort. 

Advertising grew up in this country 
rapidly because it was the one answer 
to the problem of how to speed up 
the tempo of exchanging things to 
keep up with the increasing capacity 
to speed up our ability to produce the 
things that people wanted. 

It was not only advertising that 
grew up in response to a need. The 
business press grew up in response to 
exactly the same need. 

@ Just as advertising came to speed 
up the tempo of exchange, so the 
business press was developed for the 
purpose of speeding up the exchange 
of the ideas and the information that 
men needed in order to get the high- 
est possible productivity. It is the 
business press’ mission to facilitate 
productivity, to increase the efficiency 
of productivity, to enable men to pro- 
duce more for a given expenditure of 
their effort so that they may in turn 
be able to consume more of what their 
fellow men are creating and thereby 
take advantage of what advertising 
and merchandising does to speed up 
the tempo of exchange. When we 
lose our productivity we invariably 
begin to lose our capacity to buy 
those things that we are trying to sell 
through our merchandising agencies. 

If anything should happen tomor- 
row to wipe out the business press as 
it has been developed in this country 
there ic no question in my mind but 
that the first action taken by all the 
great merchandising and advertising 
organizations in this country would be 
to call a mass meeting to decide what 
should be created to take its place. 

This is not a fantastic dream of a 
business paper publisher. Some few 
years ago a new industry was in 


process of being born in this country 
—an industry that is today making 
itself felt and will continue to make 
itself felt in increasing measure. The 
mind of man is not quite capable of 
envisioning what that industry may 
yet mean to us. As it came into ex- 
istence the leading engineers, the tech- 
nical men, the men who were going 
to be responsible for the production 
in that industry, went to a business 
publisher and asked him to undertake 
the publication of a journal in that 
particular field so that it might be 
possible for them to get the widest 
possible and most rapid dissemination 
of discoveries and ideas. That pub- 
lication was undertaken to meet a 
very definite need. 

Soon the advertising men of this 
country will be spending hundreds of 
millions of dollars to advertise the 
products of this recently born indus- 
try which of itself sought a medium 
of exchange for its knowledge and its 
experiences and its technique so that 
it might take ‘its place in the galaxy 
of American industry the more quick- 
ly and thereby have something to sell 
to the many people that wanted it. 

Consumer advertising is directed to 

all of the people as consumers. Pro- 
ducer or business advertising is direct- 
ed to all of the people as producers. 
In an economy of production and ex- 
change, all people must be both pro- 
ducers and consumers. And _ the 
great fault of the merchandising 
thought is that it sees people so ex- 
clusively as consumers that it forgets 
that each of them must also be a pro- 
ducer. 
@ When the business press seeks to 
sell these people as producers it finds 
that it is dealing with a limited num- 
ber of representatives. Men buy for 
their own needs as individuals but 
they delegate their buying when it 
comes to their purchases as pro- 
ducers because in order to produce 
they aggregate into groups and or- 
ganizations and companies and com- 
munities and cities. 

And so we find a business press that 
is offering its small circulations as 
compared with the great circulations 
of the consumer press, but we find 
that those circulations are made up of 
individuals of very great multiple 
buying power, and we have to bring 
a different philosophy of buying when 
we come to buy a business publica- 
tion. We find that we have to get 
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ithe Annual Statistical Number of the Railway Age . . . the big 
ning gun of your 1938 sales campaign, and the greatest single 
portunity of the year to focus the attention of the railway indus- 
yon your products. Each year, this important reference number 
mishes railway men with a complete summation of the year’s 
‘elopments . . . a statistical record covering every phase of rail- 
uy activity, compiled at great cost, and referred to constantly 


ghout the year by important railway officers. 


nnual Statistical Number provides an exceptionally effective 

1 to influence buying decisions among railwav executives, 

ng officers, purchasing officers and department heads . . . for 
sought and used throughout the railway industry as the 
tative record of railway activity. Each year, hundreds of 
ypies are purchased by railways so that this important issue 
available for widespread and continuous reference through- 
year. The fact Railway Age statistics are recognized as the 

d authority makes the Annual Statistical Number exception- 

¥ valuable to every railroad in North America and conse- 


ently to every manufacturer who sells to railroads! 


Your advertisement in this issue will be most timely. It will influ- 
ence railway men when they are reviewing the activities of the 
past year and planning their programs for the new year. Conse- 
quently, a complete presentation of your products in this issue will 
exert a strong influence in furthering your railway sales during 


1938. 


Start your 1938 railway sales campaign in the Annual Statistical 
Number—make it the first step in 4 continuous campaign to reach 
the railway men who authorize expenditures and those who are 


responsible for purchases. Make your advertisement a complete 


sales story featuring all of your railway products. Additional 


information may be obtained from any of the Railway Age offices. 


Railway Age 
Member A.B.C.-A.B.P. 
A Simmons-Boardman Publication 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland Washington, 


San Francisco Seattle 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Los Angeles 








Typical Activities of a 
Chemical Engineer 


Mr. William B. Leach, Manager of Operations of the Niagara 
Falls plant, Mathieson Alkali Works, graduated from the Uni 
versity of Chicago in 1914 and received his degree in chemical 
engineering from M.I.T. in 1916. After graduating from M.I.T.., 
he entered the employ of Koppers Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
After several months with this company, he returned to M.I.T. 
as an instructor in Chemical Engineering. During the war, the 
rank of Captain Chemicai Warfare Service was attained, his 
main work being in the operation and development of mustard 
gas manufacture at Edgewood Arsenal. He is now a Major in 
the Chemical Warfare Reserve. In 1920, he joined the Mathieson 
Alkali Works as Assistant Manager of their Niagara Falls plant 
and became Manager of Operations in 1931 

His sphere of activities is suggested by his title —that is, 
complete control over the operations of the great plant which 


he heads 
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Caleium 
Hyy2 ochlorite 


By WILLIAM B. LEACH 


Seldom has the chemist presented to 

a product of such wide usefulness a 
cium hypochlorite — Ca(OC1)2 — a high test ch 
rier in a stable, quickly-soluble, powder form. 


How great an advance true calcium hypochk 


sents in the distribution and application of chlori: 


clear by a review of developments since chlorin 


applied commercially nearly 150 years ago. At firs 


users were forced to generate the gas at the poin 
cation. Then it was found that the gas could be 


in lime, and thus chlorinated lime or bleaching pov 


into existence. 
The very nature of chlorinated lime, howev« 
stability and the difficulty of dissolving it — p1 
from ever being wholly satisfactory. Neverth« 
liquefied chlorine gas in cylinders became ava 
prior to the World War, bleaching powder ren 
only commercial source of chlorine. Spurred by 
mous wartime demand, liquid chlorine soon 
important chemical commodity and replaced 
powder among tonnage consumers of chlorine. 
There still remained only chlorinated lime, h: 
smaller users of chlorine such as laundries, sm 
works, swimming pools, food plants, etc. It was not 
that true calcium hypochlorite was made availa 
consumers as a result of years of research. Under 
of HTH Products, the advan- 
tages of chlorine as a bleaching 
and sterilizing agent have been 
brought to countless consumers 
whose requirements could not be 
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By Dr. C. D. HOLLEY 






























the man on the street, the importance of 
mt is more easily visible than that of any 
hr commodity whose production involves 


ee mmical engineering. Through the automobile 
vn ; i refrigerator salesmen he has come to know of the in- 
juction of lacquers. But of the fundamental and far- 
te ney ching changes in “paint” he has heard little. 
is maf The importance of the development of lacquer finishes SS 
was fi not only in the changes they effected in manufacture ™ 
chlor uugh quicker drying and more durable film, but also in 
te pnew line of research which they invoked. Almost before i ———— 
der cae finishes began to lose their novelty, chemical de- 
pments made possible the production of “synthetic” Important Activities in the Busy Life 
_ its AO! varnishes and enamels. Today, almost every field of a Chemical Engineer 
vented "an ifacture makes extensive use of “synthetic” types 
ess, un mishes; not only because of their fast drying qualities, Dr. Clifford D. Holley, of The Sherwin-Williams Company, is 
able je also because of the increase in lustre, brilliance, elas- shown examining test panels of the new Kem finishes. 
1ined ty, durability, and the resistance to chemicals and weath- : : er 
a as fee em wre His daily activities are centered on the development of new 
the en@i—mg which they provide. As these new raw materials have 
ecame {ome commercially available, chemical engineers and pro- paint and varnish products and new manufacturing processes 
)leachif#™@tion men have set about to give buyers finishes specif- for their production. 
designed for particular services. In addition to various research problems directly under his 
“wae Nationally advertised products create new problems in supervision, Dr. Holley frequently is called upon for advice re- 
intil Qt they must be finished for use in varying weather ex- garding plant installations and machines, as well as organization 
e to sul™nes. Any variation in the finish supplied to the manu- of the equipment and operation of the plants. This is done by 
the nagurer who applies it may affect the saleability of his ’ Dr. Holley in an advisory capacity during his visits at the plants 
product tremendously. Hence ac- and at technical meetings attended by the superintendents. 
, Fon. t Stow qunty oan com otharence - Another phase of work which comes under his supervision 
7 the proven formulations is ; : ; ; 
1937 |\UE- BOOK an integral part of the prob- is that department which advises with customers on the type 


lem of the engineer in a paint of ovens, conveyors, spray equipment, etc. used in the finishing 





plant. of their products. 
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different evaluations of rates, different 
evaluations of coverages, different 
evaluations of all of the units that 
go into the purchase of advertising. 
We find many other differences, many 
characteristics of a publication that 
may not be unique to the business 
press but that are very distinctive of 
the business press. 

The use of the business press is the 

use of a precision tool, and my appeal 
to the advertising world today is less 
perhaps to use the business press more 
generously than to use the business 
press more skillfully. When an agency 
is used skillfully it need not worry 
about being used proportionately to its 
value to the advertising world. 
@ Today we are heartened in business 
publishing by the increasing interest 
that advertisers and agencies have 
taken during even the last fifteen or 
twenty years in more skillfully using 
the media that are provided. Busi- 
ness paper advertising today is on a 
higher plane by far than it was twen- 
ty or twenty-five years ago. 

Business paper publishers, not only 
in their efforts for individual self-im- 
provement, but also in their efforts 
for mutual improvement, are most 
conscious of the standards established 
in the work that is done by the ABC. 

It is most significant that the As- 
sociated Business Papers has as a re- 
quirement for membership that a pub- 
lication be a member of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. There is no 
group of publishers that is more 
jealous of the high standards estab- 
lished by the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations than are the business paper 
publishers, because there is no group 
that is more conscious of the fact that 
during the last generation it has had 
to lift itself out of the muck and mire 
of a mere catch-penny racket and 
establish itself on the plane of a legiti- 
mate publishing enterprise having a 
genuine economic mission of increas- 
ing importance to perform. 

If we are going to establish the 
standards both editorially and adver- 
tisingly that are going to be neces- 
sary to do the very fundamental job 
which I have mentioned then it is go- 
ing to be necessary for us to see that 
the very highest standards of patron- 
age by the advertiser are established 
and maintained. It is to the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations that the busi- 
ness paper publishers have turned as 
that agency upon which they can 
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build most securely to guarantee the 
integrity of their own effort and to 
guarantee the integrity of what they 
have to offer in the way of advertising 
service. 


[|CoNTINUED FROM Pace 23] 


Keeping Dealers 
Sold 


them in albums for future reference, 
and, when separated from the associ- 
ated letters the titles are necessary for 
identification. 

For our mailing date we have 
chosen Monday. That brings the mes- 
sage to the recipient’s desk on Tues- 
day if near by, and around Friday for 
the West Coast. We thus avoid rush 
Mondays and rush week-ends. Gener- 
ally, around the middle of the week, 
we find, is the best time to get the 
attention of the men on our mailing 
list. Where dealers’ salesmen are on 
the road, the letters just have to get 
to them when we catch them, usually 
on Saturday mornings. 

Now—brief mention of the cost of 
these letters. Including letterheads, 


envelopes, processing, filling in, inclos- 


ing, postage, and pictures, it is 
somewhere between seven and eight 
cents. This does not include the cost 
of the original pictures, as these are 
applied to several other uses in our 
advertising effort. 

What the letter system does for us: 

1, Informs distributors’ salesmen 
regarding our products, and of the 
possibilities of more sales volume and 
of extra income from commissions 
and bonuses. Enlists their interest 
and codperation—gives us our place in 
the sun. Keeps the men reminded to 
look for sales opportunities in our line. 


2. Enables them to quote installa- 
tion locations and facts about per- 
formance—to answer the question 
“Where have you got them work- 
ing?” 

3. Provides salesmen with plenty 
of authentic records of performance, 
along with pictures around which to 
build sales talks. 

4, One unexpected result is that 
the system provides us pictures and 
data from distributors’ men, which 
materials we otherwise probably 
would not get. The dealer’s man 
reads one of our letters, checks over 


the picture, and then says, “So they 
think that’s good, huh? Just wait till 
I write em about this one.” And 
down he sits and sends us pictures and 
a job report that fairly sizzle with 
copy-writing possibilities. Many of 
our best pictures and reports come 
from dealers’ salesmen. You can guess 
that this fact helps to keep our own 
men on their toes regarding this sort 
of thing. 

5. We are provided at all times 
with photographs for bulletins, cata- 
logs, and business paper ads. The 
exception, in this respect, is mining 
installations, usually mining 
properties do not buy from dealers— 
only direct from the manufacturer. 
Also, the pictures are difficult for the 
amateur photographer to get, being 
underground, and requiring special 
lighting equipment. 


since 


6. We get more reports and pic- 
tures from our own men, because each 
man naturally likes to see his reports 
receive mention. 

7. The system enables the distrib- 
utor salesman to suggest the right 
equipment and economical methods, 
thus qualifying as a “factory expert.” 





Nelson W. Gage, Business 
Paper Publisher, Dies 


Nelson W. Gage, chairman of the 
board, The Gage Publishing Company, 
New York, died Oct. 5 at the family 
homestead, Delan 
son, N. Y., after an 
illness of short dura 
tion. 

A native of 
Knox, Albany 
County, N. Y., 
where he was born 
in 1864, Mr. Gage 
after attending Un- 
ion College went to 
New York as a 
young man where 
he was first em- 
ployed in various 
capacities in the 
then struggling busi 


N. W. GAGE 


ness publication field. 

In 1892, he founded his own company 
of which he was president until 1931, 
when he retired from active participation 
in its management. The Gage company 
at one time published Electrical Record 
and at present publishes Electrical Manu- 
facturing. 

Mr. Gage was a member of many na 
tional and local organizations including 
Mamaro Lodge No. 653, F. & A. M., at 
Port Chester, also the New York Athletic 
Club and the Veterans of the Seventh Na 
tional Guard Regiment of New York. 

Surviving the deceased are his widow, 
Mrs. Rose Elliott Gage, a daughter Shirley 
and a son Nelson, Jr. He also leaves two 
sisters, Mrs. Alice Gage Baker of New 
York, and Mrs. Robie Gage Osborn of 
Dobbs Ferry. 
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The Function of 
The Copy Chasers 


® O.K. AS INSERTED, in a year’s time, has 
become one of the strongest features of this pub- 
lication and one of the most discussed subjects 
in industrial advertising circles. It was con- 
ceived for a definite service and it is believed to 
be fulfilling its purpose. 

While it is generally and publicly agreed 
that effective industrial advertising copy is con- 
siderably more difficult to write than consumer 
goods copy, yet publications serving the adver- 
tising field at large hardly ever nodded approval 
to the man who did an outstanding copy job in 
industrial and trade journals. 

But The Copy Chasers, who are in favorable 
spots to observe what happens when good sales- 
objective copy is given a chance by being well 
directed to fertile fields covered by intelligently 
edited business papers, felt that these fellows 
who really are doing the commendable job in 
copy writing should at least be given a nod, if 
not a medal or certificate. We felt that way, 
too, and so the inevitable happened. INpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING is pleased if this feature is 
making a definite contribution to better indus- 
trial advertising by encouraging miore care and 
properly directed thought in the preparation of 
this type of copy. Comments from our readers 
indicate that this is being accomplished. 

However, The Copy Chasers realize their lim- 
itations, and it must be understood that com- 
ment and criticism are based solely on the adver- 
tiser’s compliance with the fundamentals of 
good advertising practice. It is recognized that 
there is always the exception to the rule—the 
case where all rules and laws are ignored and re- 
sults are twice as great. These cases are the ex- 
ception, however, and usually involve other fac- 
tors; or investigation may reveal the weight of 
wide experience in the background. As is some- 
times inferred in another profession, if you know 
the law well enough, you know how it may be 
broken successfully without penalty. 

But until sufficient skill is gained to do the 
unusual with desired results, or until someone 
draws up a new set of rules, let the less experi- 
enced be guided by what has in most cases been 
found to be successful practice. And, with your 
approval, we shall continue to employ The Copy 
Chasers to call the balls, strikes—and fouls. 
What do you say? 
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Codperation Among 
Industrial Advertisers 


@ ONE of the chief benefits of membership in 
the National Industrial Advertisers Association 
has been marked by many as the spirit of codper- 
ation which permeates its ranks. 

As members become better acquainted they 
find it easy to ask favors in the way of sugges- 
tions, exchange of experiences and numerous 
other aids on specific points and receive inval- 
uable assistance on these problems. While this 
relationship is a laudable one and is contributing 
great good to those who take advantage of it, still 
it is to be regretted that the power represented 
in this spirit is not more carefully harnessed to 
work for industrial advertising as a whole. 

Chapter activities of the N.I.A.A. are rela- 
tively only a gesture in this direction as far as 
possibilities are concerned. The association’s an- 
nual survey of industrial advertising budgets cuts 
a fine pattern for more of this type of work. 
Inclusion of a question in the last survey to de- 
termine the cost of sales in percentage was a step 
in the direction of developing much valuable 
data which has been needed and in demand for 
years. 

But this matter of sales costs, like the atom, 
holds many secrets and needs further breakdown 
for further analysis and enlightenment and it is 
to be hoped that the annual budgets survey may 
be enlarged to the broader scope of modern in- 
dustrial advertising and embrace a cost analysis 
of the entire marketing operation. This, we 
believe, would be of material aid in amalgamat- 
ing the sales and advertising interests and regis- 
tering the relatively low cost of the advertising 
effort in relation to its function. 

In the clinic meeting on advertising depart- 
ment organization and budgets at the Chicago 
conference, it was indicated that few if any 
of those in attendance are influenced by the 
N.IL.A.A. budgets survey report in establishing 
their budgets. This is chiefly because there are 
too many other factors of a business which must 
be considered before true comparisons may be 
drawn of the percentages of sales spent for ad- 
vertising. 

Some of the factors which bear on this point, 
and which the clinic meeting urged be sounded, 
include manufacturing cost, administration cost, 
selling cost, service cost, advertising (as such) 
cost, and profit. For it is obvious that any one 
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or more of these factors being out of line with 
the average of those for similar businesses would 
easily influence the amount of money available 
for advertising work. 

An analysis of this detailed character would 
be of considerable interest and value to manage- 
ment, as well as to the advertising manager in 
obtaining a justifiable appropriation with which 
to achieve the objective set for him. Such data, 
of course, would be practically beyond obtain- 
ment by an outside agency, but with the codp- 
eration of the N.I.A.A. membership, with full 
appreciation of the purpose, and application of 
the proper effort individually, its development 
is a possibility. 

Further indication of a desire for more whole- 
sale codperation was registered in the same meet- 
ing by a member who referred to the difficulty 
frequently encountered in obtaining installation 
photographs of equipment for advertising pur- 
poses. It was his suggestion that members give 
consideration to assisting each other in this work, 
either by negotiating permission for the views 
or to the full extent of calling in a local pho- 
tographer to obtain the desired photographs in 
their plants. 

Another difficult job in the industrial adver- 
tising field which would be solved by wholesale 
codperation is that of pre-testing copy. In par- 
ticipating in such activities, each advertising 
manager would gain a wealth of knowledge in 
observing the reactions of the buying influences 
in his company to advertising on equipment or 
materials pertinent to their own requirements. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is eager to help in 
the development and materialization of more 
broad scale codperation among industrial adver- 
tising and marketing men for the benefit of the 
field as a whole and is open to suggestions along 
these lines. 


Bring the Surveys 
Up to Date 


@® IN GATHERING material for the 1938 
Market Data Book Number of INpbuUsTRIAL 
MARKETING our attention was arrested by a lack 
of late information on markets available from 
publications serving some fields. While this was 
the exception, its importance is emphasized by 
a recently completed survey made by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company which shows a start- 
ling switch in buying practice on industrial oils 
and greases. 

The ‘study revealed that whereas seven years 
ago “price” was the controlling reason for pur- 
chasing a brand in 34.1 per cent of the cases 
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studied, today “dependable quality” is the most 
important reason, followed by “manufacturer’s 
reputation,” “delivery service,” “test” and 
“price.” 

The survey further showed that because of 
these controlling factors taking on new align- 
ment in importance, the actual buyer likewise 
is different than heretofore. The purchasing 
agent who was the deciding factor in 1930 in 
66.5 per cent of the cases has declined in impor- 
tance to 27.7 per cent in 1937. 

Advertising and sales promotion, no doubt, 
has been mainly responsible for this unusual 
change in industrial lubrication buying and it 
indicates that the more intensive educational 
work being done generally in the industrial field 
today is affecting similar trends in reference to 
other products. 

Business papers, for this reason, should bring 
their surveys and marketing information up to 
date so that advertisers may key their copy to 
present buying influences. 


A New Deal in 
Dealer Literature 


@ INDUSTRIAL advertisers who experience 
difficulty in getting the most effective use of 
their advertising literature by dealers and dis- 
tributors may find the key to the situation in 
their own hands. 

Every business organization has pride and es- 
pecially in regard to those things which publicly 
represent them, and it is not to be wondered that 
dealers hesitate or actually refuse to allow some 
of the dealer literature furnished them to go out 
in their mail as companion pieces to otherwise 
dignified and appealing mail matter. 

In preparing advertising material for dealers, 
the manufacturer should place himself in the 
position of the dealer and do the job as if it were 
for his own exclusive use. With this viewpoint, 
the folder, booklet or catalog will take on a new 
tone of friendliness and present the product in 
relation to the service the dealer can render in 
connection with it. 

In other words, the manufacturer should be 
satisfied with his representation in such literature 
being confined to the product itself, properly 
identified, and leave the rest of the material to 
feature the dealer’s function and his recommen- 
dation of the product. In planning these helps, 
full consideration and arrangements should be 
made to have the imprint conform to the general 
design and thus give the appearance of the deal- 
er’s own individual job. Above all, imprinting 
should not be done by makeshift processes. 
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Twenty Things te Watch 


in Preparing Direct Mail Advertising 


By JAMES TATE 


Advertising Manager, Delta Mfg. Company, Milwaukee 


1. Has this piece a definite purpose? 
Sounds foolish, but there are too 

many pieces of direct mail being sent 

out simply because someone thought 

“We ought to do some circularizing” 

—or because it was “time for another 

mailing.” 

2. Is the form selected best for this 
particular purpose? 

Don’t use a broadside when a four- 
page letter will do the job better, or 
a four-page letter when a postcard 
will do every bit as well. On the 
other hand, don’t expect a postcard 
to do the job of a broadside. 

3. Has the very best material avail- 
able—or obtainable— been selected 
for data? 

Don’t just use what there is in the 
files. Study the job. Maybe there are 
other photos you can take to illustrate 
certain points dramatically; 
drawings that can be made to drive 
home other points more forcibly. Use 
your head a little more, and “the 
files” a little less. 

4. Have you gathered all the sales 
ammunition you can? 

Don’t rely on your own judgment 
too much. Try out your rough copy 
on the sales and engineering depart- 
ments; they may have a slant you 
hadn’t thought about. Maybe you’re 
sticking your neck out on something 
that the engineering department will 
catch. 

5. Have you 
view point? 
Try it on a possible user. He may 

—and probably will—disclose an un- 

expected weak point in your presenta- 


more 


obtained an outside 


tion. 

6. Have you devised some way of ob- 
taining a direct return from the 
mailing? 

Give the prospect something to ask 
for—and something to ask for it with; 
return post card, envelope or what 
have you. Get results that you can 
check and compare. 

An presented before the Milwaukee As- 


sociation of Industrial Advertisers, 
Sept. 9. 
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7. Have you thought the presenta- 
tion through, from the heading to 
the final paragraph? 

Or have you just sat down and rat- 
tled it off as it came to you? Try 
making a chart of the presentation, 
listing the points you want to make, 
in the order of their importance. No- 
tice how much easier this makes the 
final draft—and how much more ef- 
fective the presentation. 

8. Have you used the most suitable 
language for the group you are ad- 
dressing? 

Or are you using boiled-shirt 
phrases to the fellow in overalls? Talk 
in the prospects’s language, but be 
careful of too much “Industrialingo.” 
9. Have you written your sales mes- 

sage with regard to the needs of the 

PROSPECT? 

Bear in mind that you have to con- 
vince the prospect that HE needs or 
wants your machine or services. You 


“must talk about your own product— 


but keep in mind that the prospect’s 

needs, wants or interests are most im- 

portant to HIM. 

10. Is the prospect the only one you 
have had in mind in preparing the 
piece? 

It happens in the best regulated 
families—but don’t write a sales mes- 
sage or prepare a direct mail piece to 
suit some executive’s pet prejudices. 
Sometimes there doesn’t seem to be 
any easy way around this—but keep 
on trying. 

11. Have you checked the copy care- 
fully for hidden pitfalls? 

Some of these are: Things that 
competitors might seize on to ridicule 
or disparage; things that might offend 
or annoy a prospect; things that the 
prospect might immediately want to 
question or argue about—or things 
that simply “‘ain’t so.” 

12. Have you selected the proper 
process for the job? 

Sometimes offset is more effective 
than letter press and sometimes the 


reverse is the case. Don’t use roto- 


gravure unless the job itself is suitable 
for it. Don’t use low-cost processes 
for a job that ought to bear the 
stamp of quality, and don’t use an 
expensive process where a plano- 
graphed circular is more than adequate 
for the job. If you don’t know what 
process to use, ask somebody who does. 

13. Have you checked every detail of 
the job yourself? 

DON’T let the printer write the 
copy or the engraver make the layout 
without your supervision, no matter 
how competent their “service depart- 
ments” may be. No printer, artist or 
engraver can possibly know your 
product, your prospect, your customer 
or your sales problem as intimately as 
you should. Make the fullest possi- 
ble use of their knowledge, ability and 
craftsmanship, but don’t let them do 
YOUR job. The boss can easily get 
another fellow who will let somebody 
else get out his direct mail. 

14. Have the illustrations been se- 
lected because they support, uphold, 
reinforce and drive home your sales 
message, or because they are “artis- 
tic?” 

Don’t use photos with tricky shad- 
ows, fancy lighting, or modernistic 
angles merely because some photog- 
rapher thinks they are “artistic.” 
Much so-called “dramatized photog- 
raphy” is dramatized hooey. Use 
such things where they fit, but re- 
member you are not selling shadows 
or lighting; the photographer is. And 
don’t let a mediocre artist clutter up 
a layout with meaningless “art.” 
Commercial art is a means to an end 
—not an end in itself. 

15. Has the type been selected for its 
fitness, or because it is “the latest’? 
Choose type—with the assistance of 

a typographer if necessary—because 

of its suitability for the job. Remem- 

ber that the only purpose of a type is 
to be read, so see that it is legible and 
not tiring to the eyes. Don’t fall for 
freak types simply because “every- 
body is using them.” An industrial 
advertising man may go through life 

having an acquaintance with only a 

few good type faces, and still do a 

good job. And he may run the 

gamut of all the types there are—and 
do a very poor job. Mix your typog- 
raphy with common sense. 

16. If the piece is to be used both by 
yourself and your distributors, will 
changes be inexpensive? 

Pieces for your own mailings must 
necessarily bear your own imprint, re- 
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SIX CASH IN ON mR LOOKS 


PERTINENT 


(but not impertinent) 


WHYS 


Why do motor truck manu- Z . 
facturers bother to make \< Yi Ph 


their products good-look- 


ing? 
? 


Why do you instinctively 
dodge columns of small 


type? 
? 


Why are architects re- 
tained to design the ex- 
teriors of industrial build- 


ings? 
? 


Why does a smartly-de- 
signed package implant in 
you @ good impression of 
its contents? 


? 


Why do hotels and res- 
taurants seek to have their 
waiters and waitresses trim 
and immaculate? 


Give your co 


METAL PROGRESS owes its extra measure 
of reader-appeal to its recognition of a simple 
basic truth . . . that men of authority and buying 
influence in the metals industries appreciate the 
finer things of life just as keenly as do laymen, 
and react just as actively to soundly-planned 
eye-appeal. 

From the start-off METAL PROGRESS, with its 
basic policy of distinctive format, eye-catching 
make-up and superior printing quality has been 
safe from the time-worn criticism—"only another 


trade paper.” For seven years it has consist- 


ently maintained an EXTRA MEASURE OF 
READER-APPEAL which today makes it the 


preferred technical magazine of a potent group 


9 of 10,629 buyers of materials and equipment 
used in the metals industry. 


Why do up-to-date work- 
ing quarters improve the 
morale of an organization? 


MAKE METAL PROGRESS 
THE SPEARHEAD OF 
YOUR CAMPAIGN TO 
9 THE METALS INDUSTRIES 


IT’S BECAUSE good 
looks hold the eye, stimu- 
late attention. The en- 
tire editorial policy of 
METAL PROGRESS is 
based on that sound, 


fundamental principle. Published by American Society for Metals, 7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


MEMBER: A. B. C. Rates and circulation data on request. 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





New Developments in 
The Textile Industries 
@ COTTON consumption for Sep- 


tember and cotton mill activity close- 
ly paralleled September of last year. 
While there is a good deal of adverse 
comments from various mills on the 
low price of cotton and the conse- 
quent price reduction in finished prod- 
ucts, this does not seem to be adverse- 
ly affecting mill activity. 

In both the wool and silk mills the 
immediate outlook is for normal oper- 
ations. 

In recent years the diversification of 
fabrics has brought about an increase 
in the use of rayon yarns, for weaving 
straight rayon goods or mixed rayon. 
This reached a peak in the middle of 
1936, but has continued on a very 
good basis all year. This diversifica- 
tion has called for increased machin- 
ery and new machinery in a number 
of cases. 

Dyeing, bleaching and finishing 
manufacturers have enjoyed a good 
volume of business from the textile 
field this year and will probably con- 
tinue to do so throughout the coming 
year, with the increasing tendency on 
the part of mills to finish their own 
goods. Other machinery manufac- 
turers such as looms and spinning 
frames have reported capacity sales 
for the year. 

A phenomenal new process which 
will be outlined in the November 
Cotton is the manufacture of yarn and 
cloth from glass. It is made both on 
staple fiber and continuous fiber type, 





both of which may be processed on 
standard textile machines. Fiber of 
glass is said to be considerably stronger 
than any fiber generally used and is 
acid proof with heat or fire resisting 
characteristics. It is naturally difficult 
to estimate the possibilities that this 
field may open up. 

On the general side, textile mills 
seem to be awakening to a need of 
further advertising to their communi- 
ties and their employes. The Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of Georgia 
has conducted a paid advertising cam- 
paign in newspapers, tying this in with 
the use of reprints in their own mills, 
telling the importance of the cotton 
textile industry to the social, political 
and economic life of the state. A 
similar program has been considered 
by the cotton manufacturers of Ala- 
bama.—Joun C. Fonvitte, Editorial 
Department, Cotton. 


Interesting Situation 

In Automative Industry 

@ AUTOMOTIVE executives aren’t 
so sure as they were regarding the 
number of cars. that they will sell 
during the 1938 season. The consensus 
of opinion is that the industry will do 
well if it builds four million units 
next year as against better than five 
millions this year. That represents a 
drop of half a million units from 
former estimates. 

At least one large company is start- 
ing out with no intention of trying 
to predetermine its volume for 38. 
It has decided that the only sensible 
thing to do is to go along conserva- 





tively and make its plans from month 
to month. Meanwhile it is keeping 
its production organization as flexible 
as possible so that it can move the 
rate of output up or down rapidly. 

Car makers have their eyes chiefly 
on retail sales figures to find out how 
much sales resistance has been built 
up by higher prices. Price advances 
range from seven to sixteen per cent, 
compared with last spring’s prices. 

Even if car production next year 
should be a million units less than 
this year, the industry's expenditures 
for new equipment are expected to be 
large. 

Mechanical changes alone in 1939 
will be responsible for much machine 
tool buying; two companies already 
are in the preliminary stages of de- 
signing new motors to be put into ’39 
cars. Ford is proceeding with its 
forty million dollar expansion program 
and also is spending additional large 
sums to install cost-reducing machin- 
ery and to bring all departments of 
the Rouge plant up to a point where 
some 7,000 units can be turned out 
in a sixteen-hour day. Another of 
the industry’s large companies is still 
committed to a policy of buying 
equipment which can pay for itself 
over a three-year period. 

In some cases General Motors is 
drawing parts manufacture from out- 
side sources into its own plants and in 
other cases it is doing just the op- 
posite so that one would seem to bal- 
ance the other. Because running 
boards are destined to disappear from 
cars in the next few years, the Inland 
Mfg. Company, G.M. division at Day- 
ton, has begun to make clutches in 
addition to running boards. This will 
help to stabilize production and em- 
ployment at Inland as the volume of 
running board business declines.— 
BuURNHAM FINNEY, Western Editor, 
American Machinist. 









turn address and mailing permit in- 
dicia. These must be omitted if the 
same pieces are to be used by distrib- 
utors. Some dealers will not use ad- 
vertising matter bearing the manu- 
facturer’s name and address. 

17. If the piece is intended for per- 
manent reference, has it been de- 
signed with this in view? 

Don’t use odd-size or odd-shape 
mailing pieces if you expect or desire 
them to be filed in a standard filing 
cabinet. 

18. Are you sure that all necessary in- 

formation is included? 
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Be sure your company’s name and 
address are included (we HAVE seen 
this accidentally omitted). If the 
mailing is a local one, give your com- 
pany’s telephone number. If in- 
tended for dealer use, with dealer im- 
print, include Ais telephone number. 
Make it easy for the customer or pros- 
pect to get in touch with you or your 
distributor. 

19. Have you .checked everything 
carefully before you finally OK'd it? 
Don’t rely on your own reading; 

you are likely to read what ought to 

be there. Have several other people 
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proof read and check the data, if pos- 

sible, especially prices, specifications 

and engineering data. 

20. Are you satisfied that it is the 
best piece that you, the artist, the 
engraver and the printer can pro- 
duce? 

If you are—let ’er go. But don’t 
let a shoddy job— in any particular— 
go out over your company’s imprint. 
It may be economical if you wish, but 
make it the very best that can be 
done under the circumstances, with 
the process selected or with the ma- 
terial obtainable. 










CONCEDED 
the VOICE of the 


MEAT PACKING 
INDUSTRY! 
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Let THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


forcefully speak your advertising 


message to the men who buy in the 


Meat Packing and Allied Industries. 





Send for a copy of “PACKINGTOWN!” 





This 24-page brochure tells how the nation’s first 


industry spends three billion dollars annually! 








THE NATIONAL 


rovisioner « 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE , 
Meat Packing and Allied Industries 
1031 S. Broadway 
LOS ANGELES 


407 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO Sa ae 
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Advertising Budgets Up— 
Sales Costs Down~— 


Shown by N.I. A.A. Survey 





63% of Companies Report 
Increased Budgets in 1937 


Industrial advertising budgets are growing 
larger — and sales costs are coming down. This 
picture of profit is revealed by thoroughly 
reliable figures just published by The National 
Industrial Advertisers Association in its re- 
port “A Survey of 1937 Industrial Advertising 
Budgets” which is based upon the experience 
of 134 typical companies selling industry. 


reported 


NO CHANGE 


Changes in Advertising Budgets 
for 1937 vs 1936 


Here are the top figures! 63% of the re- 
porting companies increased their expendi- 
tures on an average of 39%. Only 7% reduced 
their expenditures, and then only to the extent 
of 14%. The remaining 30% of the reporting 
companies maintained the same budget as 
in 1936. 

This record for 1937 is not just an abnormal 
incident, but rather it is a part of a definite 
trend. It is a continuation of the pace set in 
1936, when 87% of the reporting companies 
showed an increase of 34% in their budgets. 
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Cut in Sales Expense 
Ratio in the Same Period 


While these industrial advertisers have been 
increasing their advertising, they have already 
begun to reap one of advertising’s greatest 
benefits, — a saving in selling costs. 

The same survey shows that the sales costs 
of the reporting companies — in terms of per- 
cent of net sales— have dropped from 14.1% 
in 1936, to 13.7% in 1937. This is the answer 
to the question—“Does it pay to advertise?” 

Here we have in one package, a clear-cut 
demonstration of the case for advertising - 
selling costs reduced as the advertising pro- 
gram is intensified. This represents the com- 
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bined experience of a group of 134 industrial 
advertisers — manufacturers of capital goods, 
accessory equipment, operating supplies, fab- 
ricating parts and materials, as well as basic 
raw materials, a good substantial cross-section 
of American Industry. 
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Advertisers Concentrate 
More in Business Papers 


The increasingly important role of business 
papers, in the sales and advertising programs 
of America’s industries, is clearly evidenced 
by a comparison of the N.I.A.A.’s figures for 
1935-36-37, which show the breakdown of the 
advertising budgets among the various types 
of media, and other items of advertising ex- 
pense. [he illustration shows the progressive- 
ly larger share of the advertising dollar, de- 
voted to business paper space . . . 29.8% 
34.6% ... and now 35.3% 

This is more than double the amount spent 
for the next largest form of advertising, name- 
ly advertisers’ own catalogs and product liter- 
ature, which consume 16.2% of the budget. 
Magazines, radio, motion pictures, house or- 
gans, and direct mail promotion, altogether, 
get 20.5% of the appropriation. 

Business papers, therefore, loom up as the 
one sales tool deserving of the most intensive 
use in these advertisers’ efforts to capture a 
greater volume of the business in their own 





Proportion of Industrial Advertising Dollar 
Appropriated for Business Paper Space 











markets. Over one-third of their total adver- 
tising expenditures are applied to the use of 
business paper advertising space. 











“A Survey of 1937 Industrial Advertising Budgets” 


is the title of the 12-page booklet contain- 
ing the detailed figures of this study. It is 
a report deserving the full and careful 
consideration of every man who has any 
responsibility for the sales and advertis- 
ing activities of an industrial organization. 
Organized, executed and published by the 


National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, it is an authoritative and unbiased 
presentation of facts. The price is $1.50 
per copy—address the NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION, 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, III. 


McGRAW- HILL PUBLICATIONS 


YORK N 


MeGRAW-HILL PUBLISHIN COMPANY IN¢ 
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Who Has a Good 
List of Sales Engineers? 

To THE Eprror: We are taking ad- 
vantage of your invitation in the 
Market Data Book Number just re- 
ceived to ask if you know of any 
comprehensive list of sales engineers 
throughout the country. 

We are represented in some places 
by jobbers, but we find the most sat- 
isfactory representation is through 
capable sales engineers who usually 
represent two or more kindred lines of 
factory equipment, such as bearings, 
hangers, motors, etc. We have never 
been able to locate a list of these sales 
engineers, and we wonder_if you have 
any such information. 

O. A. LEWELLEN, 

Lewellen Manufacturing Company, 

Columbus, Ind. 


~~ ww F 


Experience Wins Out 
Against Fundamentals 

To tHe Eprror: The Copy Chasers’ 
comments on Nash advertising in the 
October INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, in- 
terested us, and we do not doubt that 
it was an honest opinion. 

Who The Copy Chasers are we do 
not know, nor do we know by what 
standard they decide what is good ad- 
vertising and what is not. 

Are we to understand that the years 
of careful observation and check that 
brought about the present Nash style 
mean nothing? Are we to understand 
that the results we secure from this 
type of copy mean nothing? 

We have been producing publicity 
only a quarter of a century, so it is 
all a little confusing. We formerly 
used a style that we imagine would 
have had the approval of The Copy 
Chasers. At any rate, it won silver 
cups at conventions where the judges 
were evidently such people. 

We shall hate to go back to it, for 
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our present copy is producing eight 
times the returns that it did. But The 
Copy Chasers say we are wrong, so we 
must be. 

Georce B. WRriGcHrt, 
Advertising Manager, Nash Engineer- 
ing Company, South Norwalk, Conn. 


7, YT 


O. K. As Inserted 
Is Stimulating 


To tHe Copy Cnasers: It would 
never do for you to know how much 
your column is awaited and enjoyed 
by at least one thumb-sore and weary 
industrial copy man. 

Here for years we have gone along 
unappreciated—neglected, in fact, by 
all the big-league critics—and now we 
get three or more pages monthly! 

Stimulating is the word for it! Al- 
“though neither brickbats nor bouquets 
have come my way, yet, it’s the kind 
of stuff that makes a man swear he'll 
do it right the next time, if he got a 
brickbat, or swear he'll do it better 
next time if it was a bouquet. 

Your department alone is worth a 
year’s subscription. When are you 
going to get into the mining maga- 
zines where I do my stuff? 

A. T. Cureton, Jr., 

W. S. Warner Co., San Francisco. 


~~ ww 


Dignified Copy 
Also Gets Attention 


To THE Eprror: Some time ago, in 
your “O. K. As Inserted” feature, we 
were taken severely to task for using 
Esquire type cartoons in industrial ad- 
vertising. Irrespective of your opinion 
of these advertisements, or the writ- 
er’s, you may be interested to know 
that they produced more comment 
than any publication advertising 
which has appeared for our client, The 
Axelson Manufacturing Company, in 
several years. 


We have followed these advertise- 
ments up with another series, speci- 
mens of which are enclosed. 

Early this year, we secured from 
Mrs. Charles Russell permission to use 
photographic views of pieces of stat- 
uary which is the work of her late 
sculptor, painter husband. These ad- 
vertisements have appeared in some 
six or eight oil industry publications 
with an offer in small type down in 
the right-hand corner, to send a repli- 
ca of the illustration suitable for 


framing to any one who might care 
to write in for it. 

How well this type of advertising 
is paying out we will leave to you to 
judge when we tell you that on the 
last advertisement, 250 reprints of the 
photograph were gone in less than ten 


days after the advertisement appeared. 
Requests have been received from oil 
company presidents down to tool 
pushers working on the rigs. 

We merely offer these advertise- 
ments in support of our contention 
that industrial advertising, to be suc- 
cessful, does not necessarily have to 
follow the cut and dried lines laid 
down for it. 

We thought possibly that this might 
be of interest to you because of our 
recent correspondence on the series 
which appeared around the first of the 
year. 

H. E. Cassipy, 
Vice-president, The McCarthy 
Company, Los Angeles. 
. oe 
Human Interest 
Wins Again! 

To THE Eprror: Both we and our 
customer, the Dunbar Bros. Company, 
Bristol, Conn., got a great kick out of 
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@ The reason MACHINE DESIGN commands 
such an important place in the estimation of 
Chief Engineers and others responsible for de- 
sign is no dark secret. It is simply that through 
MACHINE DESIGN they keep themselves thor- 
oughly posted on trends and developments in 
the field in which they are most vitally in- 
terested. 

The reason MACHINE DESIGN plays such an 
important part in the advertising campaigns of 
many companies is likewise no dark secret. Its 
readership of more than 25,000 executives, en- 
gineers and designers in whose hands rest the 
responsibility of new and improved design is 
the readership required in order that machine 
parts, materials, finishes and methods will be 
specified. 

These same engineers and executives in 


more than 6,700 different machinery plants 


have the authority to specify your materials, 
parts, finishes and methods, but they first must 
be thoroughly convinced of the merits of any 
Through MACHINE DESIGN 


you, too, can join those numerous other manu- 


given product. 


facturers who are successfully telling their story 
to the influential purchasing power of the ma- 


chinery industry. 


Whether your product is applicable to any 
machine, from “Wristwatches to Locomotives”, 
you can further its acceptance inthe plants you 
wish to reach by using MACHINE DESIGN reg- 
ularly. May we send you further proof of MA- 
CHINE DESIGN’‘S place in your sales plan? 


MACHINE DESIGN 


PARTS + MATERIALS - METHODS - FINISHES 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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The Copy Chasers’ frank analysis of 
the “baldy” advertisement, “Nothing 
but springs on their minds.” For a 
review of the comment at the time, 

e “O. K. As Inserted,” in the July 
issue; it is too lengthy to include here, 
and besides, it would only make us 
blush to see it. 

The sight of a nude pate is, almost 
universally, a challenge to an indi- 
vidual’s powers of sparkling wit. If 
the wit is sometimes barbed, that is to 
be expected, too. Fortunately, the 
reaction to this ad by Dunbar custom- 


ers and prospects has been favorable 
—even enthusiastic. 

Mr. Rene Brault, who is one of the 
models, comes in close contact with 
customer and prospect, and he says 
it’s so. He also can take the kidding, 
and after it’s over, be serious. He 
found it quite refreshing, during the 
appearances of the ad, “Nothing on 
Our Minds But Springs,” to have cus- 
tomers and prospects comment smil- 
ingly. In fact, his appearance put 
them in informal, good-natured mood 
that didn’t make it any harder to do 


_—— 








Not Forgetting— 


THE PRICE-RANGE 
OF WASTE RAGS 


As the business and financial daily of the rich Central 
West, the Chicago Journal of Commerce logically gives 
major attention to the great basic industries and services of 
the area—grains, commodities, iron, steel, coal, oil, lumber, 
insurance, and transportation. 


But it does not stop there! It takes in the allied lines of 
these industries as well. On the Sreet anv Iron page, for 
example, you will find accurate market information on the 
non-ferrous metals—copper, lead, zinc, tin, aluminum, 
antimony. In the same section, under the general heading, 
INDUsTRIAL SALVAGE, quotations are given on metal scrap, 
waste paper, scrap rubber, used burlap bags, waste rags, and 
the like. 


Now, you may not be interested in waste rags. The lingo 
of the SatvaceE trade may be Greek to you. But remember 
this: If you do business anywhere in the Central West, the 
most accurate, detailed, and comprehensive business-picture 
of the area obtainable is that presented daily by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. 


Thousands of business men all over the country realize 
this. They regard the Chicago Journal of Commerce as a 
valuable operating aid. And knowing their own reaction to 
it, they realize that it is an ideal medium for the sale of 
their own products to men of their type. 


Subscribe to the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. Use it to get your sales 
message across executive desks. 


Chicago Hournal of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET JOURN. 
12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 


“The daily business and financial newspaper of the Central West” 








NV BAK SPRINGA 
ay /, 


BALDIES 


Your spring troubles vanish (slong with our hair) when you 
seek a DUNBAR solution. That's why we keep adding younger 
bushier heads to our orgemaathon 80 you'll never be without 
4@ source of springs and wire parts, when you need them 


pa AR BROS. ¢O. 


BRISTOL CONNECTICUT 


business. Previously, for several 
years, Dunbar Bros. Company had 
been carrying more conventional type 
of copy in small space which custom- 
ers may have seen but didn’t volun- 
tarily admit. So perhaps we can for- 
give his enthusiasm for the results he 
has seen from the advertisement in 
question. 

Experience with this advertisement 
is the basis for succeeding ones fol- 
lowing out the same idea, reprints of 
which are also attached. They are 
already appearing in The Iron Age, 
without protest—and with result, as 
this quotation from the customer’s re- 
cent letter shows: “We have already 
received comments about our new ad- 
vertising in The Iron Age along with 
a very good inquiry from New York 
state which we will try to turn into 
an order next week.” 

The purpose of this letter is not to 
influence your viewpoint on the orig- 
inal advertisement, since the reaction 
to advertising is highly individual. 
We did feel, however, that since you 
had shown some small interest in the 
advertisement, you might be interest- 
ed in the carrying out of the theme. 

R. W. Dunton, 
The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
vvyY 
He Tried It and 
It Failed 

To tHE Copy CHasers: Was my 
face red when I read your otherwise 
most sensible and very interesting re- 
cent feature in the October issue. 

Virtually everything you have said 
apropos of pump advertising is abso- 
lutely right, but to realize that with 
all the advertising we have been do- 
ing in many leading magazines, ours 
did not even manage to call itself to 
your attention—that, sirs—is terrific! 

No—pumps are not dull—just vis- 
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Like « Mantle of Snow 


@ The Fritz Publications blanket the actual and suggestive buying power of the pulp and paper industry like 
a mantle of snow blankets a landscape. So complsate is the coverage of the three publications—THE PAPER 
INDUSTRY, PAPER WORLD, and PAPER and PULP MILL CATALOGUE—that there is nothing compar- 
able in the way of contemporary publications. @ At the same time, the editorial purpose of each of these 
three publications is individually different. THE PAPER INDUSTRY is an educational journal. PAPER 
WORLD is a newsmagazine. PAPER and PULP MILL CATALOGUE is a reference work. Both THE 
PAPER INDUSTRY and PAPER WORLD are monthly magazines, while PAPER and PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
is an annual publication. THE PAPER INDUSTRY is a member of Audit Bureau of Circulations and the Asso- 
= ciated Business Papers, Inc.; 

PAPER WORLD is a mem- 

ber of Controlled Circula- 

tion Audit, Inc. @ If you 

are interested in doing 

business with pulp and 

paper mills, and want to 

reach all of those who do 

the suggesting or buying 

for these mills; do not fail 

to find a place for The 

Fritz Publications on your 

advertising schedule for 

1938. @ More information 

on these publications, or on 

the field served by them, is 


yours for the asking. 


The Fritz 


Publications 


333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Courtesy Lagerloef Trading Co., Inc. 





ualize the history of pumps, reaching 
back to the very dawn of civiliza- 
tion. An idea—what? But what, 
gracious sirs, would you do with the 
idea when presenting a pump ad to 
an engineer? I tried it once—wrote 
an illustrated article on the develop- 
ment of pumps and took the reader 
behind the scenes with the Pharaohs. 
The response was nil. 

For over seventy years “Krogh” 
pumps have been used in the mines of 
virtually all of the countries of the 


earth. What history—what interest- 


with it! No sir—pumps are not dull, 
but— 

One could write magnificent ads 
which would assuredly meet the full 
approval of the most artistic soul, the 
most astute mind, but what in heav- 
en’s name is the poor manufacturer 
attempting to do when he spends his 
money? 

You see, we poor pump manufac- 
turers are not selling milady the lovely 
perfumed ingredients which keep her 
young and save her “school girl com- 
plexion”—neither are we enabled to 


ing stories—but, what the heck to do 


go into raptures in regard to modern 








Lumber & 
Building 
Supply 
Dealers 


With 
70,000 


C ontractor 


Customers 











DON’T SAY 
WE DIDN'T 
TELL you! 


If during 1938 your salesmen ask 
you “How come we didn't get into 





that thick red book that’s on every 
lumber and building material deal- 








er’s desk in my territory?” ... 


DON’T SAY WE DIDN'T TELL YOU! 

The Catalog and Directory will be 

published as the March 1938 issue 
of BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS. Your 
salesmen are going to see it everywhere 
they go. 


It will be the first book of its kind ever 
designed specifically for lumber and 
building material dealers and their con- 
tractor customers. As one manufacturer 
puts it... “It's the first real sales manual 
the dealer has ever had.” 





Tell your story to this “selling” and 
“buying” audience . . . do it dominantly 
and impressively ... AT NO ADVANCE 
OVER BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS’ REGU- 
LAR SPACE RATES. Let us tell you 
more about this most complete coverage 
of dealers and contractors ever provided 
manufacturers. Write today to 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


Published by 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Also publishers of Practical Builder, Brick & Clay Record, 


Ceramic Industry, 


and the Ceramic Data Book 








color schemes, delicious appetizers, or 
saucy hats. 

Too bad that every advertiser has 
available the dictionary, but inevitably 
turns to the same well-worn words— 
but were he to give imagination and a 
Shakespearean vocabulary full range, 
where would he land? 

E. L. Matny, 
First Vice-President, Victor 
Equipment Company, San Francisco. 
vvy 
Copy Chasers Jar 
Pump Advertisers 

To THE Copy CHasers: Congratu- 
lations! For what? How not to 
advertise pumps! 

We are only sorry our name had to 
begin with the letter “V” and be 
among the also-rans with a ditto- 
ditto. 

However, it probably saved our face 
by being down at the end of the al- 
phabet. In that way, you either ran 
out of space, became too bored, or 
just gave up in plain disgust. 

We are, however, glad you picked 
that too, too dull industry, pumps. 
We agree that many pump advertise- 
ments are a bit on the “so what” 
side, and that includes our own. 

It takes a bit of a jar sometimes 
to arouse enthusiasm, but I believe 
every pump manufacturer reading this 
article will have obtained some good 
from it. 

People don’t change their ideas and 
actions over night, particularly when 
they have been thinking and acting 
that way for years, but dollars to 
doughnuts, pump manufacturers read- 
ing this article will sit up and wonder 
what it is all about at least. This 
also includes ourselves. 

Again let us congratulate you on 
an honest-to-goodness, meaty article. 

M. L. CaLverT, 
Advertising Department, Viking 
Pump Company, Cedar Falls, Ia. 


, + 


Should Copy 
Be Only Headlines? 


To tHE Copy Cuasers: I am an 
attentive and appreciative reader of 
“O. K. As Inserted” irrespective of 
the fact that you have delivered a 
“K. O.” instead of an “O. K.” to an 
advertisement I “mid-wifed.” You 
did a swell job when you took “A 
Look at Pump Advertising.” But why 
did it take you so long to discover 
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“You never ean tell the depth of the well 
by the length of the handle on the pump” 


OR can you evaluate from any single factor 
the publications that will carry your selling 


messages most profitably. 


The value of a publication depends upon the buying 


power it reaches effectively. 
This is measured by three dimensions: 


Length — Number of readers—measured by a cir- 


culation audit in the publisher’s office. 


Breadth — Acceptance of the publication in your 


own market—measured by reader-preference tests made 


ABC 





A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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independently by advertisers and agencies among known 


buyers and prospects. 


Depth — Buying influence of readers in their own 


plants and in nearby smaller plants that you can’t afford 


to reach directly. 


POWER’S circulation is long enough to reach most of 
the field’s worth-while buyers, broad enough to be pre- 
ferred by them by nearly a three-to-one margin over 
other power-field papers, and deep enough to supply you 
the leading engineers that buy most-of the nation’s power 
equipment and set operating and product standards for 


most of the others. 











“the most unimaginative branch of 
industry?” 

Manufacturers of pumping ma- 
chinery are necessarily “engineering- 
minded.” Yes... Yes so are 
manufacturers of many other types of 
machinery. But isn’t it strange that 
“look at pump 
should develop such an overwhelming 


your advertising” 
majority of “engineering-minded” ad- 
vertising men? Can it be that engi- 
neers are dictating what shall be said 
Can it be that pump ad- 
bumped their 


in copy? 


vertising men _ have 


heads against walls so often that they 


READERS 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


are “bump-drunk?” Let’s hope your 
“discovery” does sobering. 
Let’s hope that we can now sell copy 
that tells what a pump DOES rather 
than how it is MADE. 

Did you read and believe the edi- 
torial “They Don’t Get It” on page 
twelve of the October 18 Advertising 
I am curious to know if you 


some 


Age? 
think this applies to industrial adver- 
tising as it is inferred to apply to 
“general” advertising. 

If it does so apply, then isn’t YOUR 
job simplified? If “the chances of a 
complete, thorough reading, from 


VER 5,000 


COPIES OF METALS and ALLOYS 


A recent survey of 1,000 subscribers to METALS and ALLOYS 
brought the phenomenal return of 50.2°/, response to the question 
as to how many men read each subscriber's copy. 


519 replies, or almost 10°%, of the A. B. C. circulation, proved 
that each copy of METALS and ALLOYS is read regularly by over 


three additional readers. 


Today METALS and ALLOYS enjoys a paid circulation in excess 
of 5,000 subscribers which actually means over 21,000 regular 


readers each month. 


METALS and ALLOYS is the authoritative magazine of metal- 
lurgical engineering covering both the ferrous and non-ferrous 
fields—the most effective medium for selling the real buyers in 


the metal industry. 


1938 GUARANTEE— 
6,000 A. B. C. 


CIRCULATION PER MONTH 


RENEWAL RATE—72.16%, 





‘METALS and ALLOY 


ee ee ee 2 ee WwW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES 
CLEVELAND - CHICAGO 


headline to signature, are rather re- 
mote,” why waste time criticizing 
anything but the headlines? We copy 
writers will eventually get the clew 
and write nothing but headlines. 
Then we industrial pencil-pushers may 
find time to play a little golf now 
and then. 
GaYLorD PrRENTiIss Kurtz, 
Cleveland Heights, O. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the 
Acts of Congress of August 24, 

1912, and March 3, 1933, 

Of Industrial Marketing, published 
monthly at Chicago, Ill, for October 1, 
1937. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared G. D. Crain, Jr., who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the publisher of the 
Industrial Marketing and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above cap- 
i required by the Act of August 24, 

2, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher—G. D. Crain, Jr., Chicago. 

Editor—Ralph O. McGraw, Chicago. 

Managing Editor—None. 

Business Managers—None 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately thereun- 
der the names and addresses of stockhold- 
ers owning or holding one per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as well as those of each in- 
dividual member, must be given.) 
Advertising Publications, Inc., Chicago 
G. D. Crain, Jr., Chicago. 

Kenneth C. Crain, Chicago. 

S. R. Bernstein, Chicago. 

oO. L. Bruns, Chicago. 

E. Kebby Hamlin, Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest di- 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds. 
or other securities than as so stated by 
him. 

5. That the average number of copies 
of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the 
twelve months preceding the date shown 
above is —. (This information is required 
from daily publications only.) 

G. D. CRAIN, JR., 
Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
23rd day of September, 1937. 

(Seal) ELLEN KEBBY HAMLIN 

(My commission expires May, 1939.) 
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KEY fo the SOUTHS 
KEY INDUSTRIES 


The business map of the South is literally covered 
with spots where there is aggressive expansion 
going on in such key industries as textiles, iron and 
steel, refrigeration, chemical, pulp and paper, power 
generation, air conditioning. It represents better 
than a two billion dollar annual market for new con- 


struction, expansion and modernization. 
Southern Power Journal cov- 


SOUTHERN er 0 oft nda! 
ing power of the South, reach- 
ing 5,000 more Southern plants 

POWER JOURNAL ouch 
is a smooth-working key to these markets, covering A majority of its 13,950 read- 
them thoroughly from their own special point of ers are in the South, and are 


i and giving an entree you can get in no other a Se See oe 
view, giving . y & . major investments in power 


way effectively and economically. and industrial equipment. 


SMilsisFi 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Thorough Coverage of Specialized Markets 
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FLASH! 


IN REFERENCE TO 
THIS TABULATION 


> 








> 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS ... doesn’t sell “Pages” 
so cannot be listed .. . its 
STANDARD unit is its 1/9th 
page and “For the Record” it 
carries 378 1/Sth “pages” 
monthly, g:ving it outstanding 
leadership in the number of ad- 
vertisers using it to reach active 
plant-operating men in industry. 


= 


52,000 plant operating coverage 
for only $79 to $85 a month 
PLUS tangible advertising RE- 
SULTS . . . Write for a copy of 
the “IEN Plan”. 

- 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


“INDUSTRY'S WHAT'S NEW SERVICE” 


461 EIGHTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


























NEw 

CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISC 


ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR OCTOBER ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies. 


——Pages—— 
1937 1936 
Industrial Group 
American Architect and 
Architecture 
American Builder & Buila- 
ing Age 
American Machinist (bi-w) 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 
Automotive Industries (w) 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w).... 
Brick & Clay Record 
Bus Transportation 
Ceramic Industry 
Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Coal Age 
Confectioners Journal .... 
Construction Methods and 
Eauipment 
Cotton 
Diesel Progress 
Electric Light & Power... 
Electrical South 
Electrical West 
Electrical World (bi-w)... 
Engineering & Mining Jour- 
nal 
Engineering News - Record 
(w) 
Factory Management 
Maintenance 
Food Industries 
Gas 64 
Heating. Piping & Air Con- 
ditioning 75 
Heating & Ventilating Mag- 
azine 40 
Industrial Power 84 
«The Iron Age (w) x484 
Machine Design 76 
Machinery *236 
Manufacturers Record .... 60 
Marine Engineering & Ship- 
ping Review 47 
Mass Transportation 18 
Metal Industry 54 
Metal Progress 173 
Metals & Alloys 112 
Mill & Factory 143 
Mill Supplies 93 
Modern Machine Shop ... 201 
National Petroleum News 
(w) 
National Provisioner (w). 125 
Oil & Gas Journal (w)...x§*354 
Oil Weekly (w) *328 
The Paper Industry 90 
The Paper Mill (w) 
Paper Trade Journal (w). x§153 
Pencil Points 
Pit & Quarry 
Power 
Power Plant Engineering. . 
Printing 
Railway Age (w) 
Railway Purchases & Stores 


——Pages— 
1937 1936 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline 
Manufacturer 
Roads & Streets ......... 
Rock Products 
Southern Power Journal... 
Steel (w) 
Telephone Engineer 
Telephony (w) 
Textile World 
Water Works & Sewerage. 
Water Works Engineering 
(bi-w) 
Welding Engineer 
Western Construction News 
The Wood-Worker 


Total 
Trade Group 


American Artisan 

American Druggist 

American Exporter 

Automobile Topics (w)... 

Automobile Trade Journal. 

Automotive Daily News 
(semi-w) 

Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 

Building Supply News ... 

Commercial Car Journal .. 

Domestic Engineering .. 

Farm Implement News 
(bi-w) 

Hardware Age (bi-w).... 

Jewelers’ Circular-The Key- 
stone 

Mida’s Criterion 

Motor 

Motor Age 

Motor World Wholesale. . 

National Grocers Bulletin. 

Petroleum Marketer 

Plumbing & Heating Trade 
Journal 

Southern Automotive Jour- 
nal 

Southern Hardware 

Sporting Goods Journal .. 


Tot 1,900 1,646 
Class Group 


Advertising Age (w).... 126 132 
American Funeral Director 69 83 
American Restaurant 96 71 
Dental Survey 95 93 
Hospital Management 21 26 
Hotel Management 

Modern Hospital 

Modern Medicine 

Nation’s Schools 

Oral Hygiene 2 101 
Trafic World (w) 795 


858 


*Includes special issue. xIncludes classi- 
fied advertising. §Last issue estimated. 
+Five issues 





Gains in Business Paper 
Advertising Continue 


@ SIXTY-EIGHT industrial publications 
showed a gain of 18.49 per cent in dis- 
play advertising for October, 1937, over 
the same month a year ago. An increase 
of 20.77 per cent was registered for the 
ten-month period over a year ago. 


Business in the twenty-three papers in 
the trade group showed an increase of 
15.43 per cent for October issues over 
the 1936 issues, and a gain of 12.43 per 
cent over the ten-month period of 1936. 

Class papers reported a gain of 5.71 
per cent for the month over October, 
1936. Advertising in the period to date 
jumped 14.09 per cent over the same 
period in 1936. 
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What’s ahead for business P 


“Five or six years more of industrial expansion”, say Babson 
and other economists, who predict still greater gains in 1938. 


This is the time to advertise while new plans are under way The Big Year for Producers— 
and for the manufacturers 


and contracts are being negotiated. Construction will soon . 
who sell them materials and 


be in full stride on huge government and private projects. 
Millions will be spent in the next few months for modern- 
izing plants and installing equipment to meet increased pro- The Star Issue of PIT AND 
duction demands for lime, cement and aggregates. QUARRY will reach your 
Your sales message in PIT AND QUARRY will reach all = in the most active 
the buying factors in these industries. It is the fastest-grow- uying season—reserve your 
ing paper in the field with the largest net paid American advertising space now. 
producer circulation by more than 30 per cent. 

The Star Issue of the year comes out in January—gives you 

100°, coverage—and puts your product before the key men 

who do the buying in every producing plant throughout the 

country. 


2 DE A D Re + er 


The rate advance goes into effect November 15. By sending in your 
space reservation now, you can get the old rates for another year. 
Act at once—it means a saving of $360.00 for 12-page advertisers. 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 South Clark Street CHICAGO 
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equipment. 
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ROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Christmas Cards 
And Holiday Gifts 


The problem of Christmas cards to 
business friends and even that of gifts 
to go to customers deserves some con- 
sideration at this time. Undoubtedly, 
the correct answer for each type of 
market is more than ordinarily vari- 
able, but any information that you can 
furnish concerning sources of infor- 
mation leading to a proper and logical 
decision, will be appreciated. 

We would be particularly interested 
in knowing the relative portions of 
average sales budgets allotted for this 
purpose, distinction between prospects 
and customers in planning for gifts or 
greetings, as well as the amount of ad- 
vertising, if any, that may be included. 

Our situation is probably not un- 
usual, but seems to us none the less 


dificult because our sales are in rela- 
tively large units which bring us into 
contact with top executives, but 
which are made possible in a large 
measure by our many good friends 
among operating and shop personnel, 
whom we do not wish to forget. 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER. 


Christmas cards represent quite a 
problem. Perhaps there is more mon- 
ey wasted on this type of literature 
in proportion to the total spent than 
any other single good will effort. 

Many companies try to send com- 
pany greetings, but they are always 
flat. 
one a Merry Christmas. 
are very personal, and can only be ex- 
tended by people to people—at least 
that is our humble opinion. In try- 


No corporation can wish any- 
Greetings 





that 
an 


June 30, 1937. 


yor you in your hardware market. 





Advertising Men. Know— 
1% 


ii Phenomenal 


among merchandising papers, 


—that in a hardware paper whose circulation depends entirely upon the 
desire of hardware men to read and use the paper in their business, it 
means (considering normal business mortality and personnel changes in 
the trade) nearly the highest possible degree of reader interest. 


81.05%, is the renewal rate of HARDWARE AGE for the year ended 


Taken together with the fact of HARDWARE AGE’S practical saturation 
of its field, this indicates a highly effective “message delivery power” 


It means that in HARDWARE AGE the force of your advertising cam- 
paign will have its full impact upon the hardware trade—upon the buy- 
ers and sellers of hardware throughout the country. 


Subscri ption 
Renewal Rate 





w) Harpware Ace 


A Chilton 


Publication 
VL. Be 


C haart 


239 West 39th Street, New York.N. Y 


Venthes LBP 


ing to carry out this idea, some com- 
panies have prepared personal Christ- 
mas cards, engraving the salesman’s or 
executive’s name on the card without 
any reference to the company. In an- 
other case where this same general 
principal was used, the men were in- 
structed to write a personal note 
across the bottom of the card to fur- 
ther the personal idea. 

We believe that no advertising of 
any kind should be included in a 
Christmas message because this makes 
it look as though you were trying to 
cash in on the mellowness of the holi- 
day season to get business. Another 
conflict comes from the fact that sales 
management is unwilling to consider 
the matter in the fall when there is 
time to prepare something. Later on 
they are in a hurry for action which 
often results in poor work. 

Another conflicting influence is the 
competition of gifts. If you send a 
card and your competitor sends a gift, 
you are at a disadvantage. One smart 
sales manager we know believes in 
gifts but usually gives them on some 
special or personal occasion, and not 
when a buyer may be receiving from 
at least four or five other companies 
in the same line. 

When gifts are not practical, and 
there is little time for the preparation 
of a good card, a personal Christmas 
letter serves splendidly. 

We have no records of the propor- 
tion of money spent for gifts or cards, 
but of course it is relatively very low. 
If two or three per cent of your whole 
appropriation were spent along this 
line it would probably be high. 


Mailing Technique for 
Booklets and Catalogs 


We have a rather attractive booklet 
on an improved line of machines which 
we are going to have ready for the 
trade in another month or so. Have 
you any particular system or tech- 
nique that you believe it is wise to use 
in distributing this kind of literature? 

SaLes PROMOTION MANAGER. 


We believe it is always best to first 
get as much publicity as you can on 
a book that is soon to be published. 
Second, advertise it in the business 
press with the principal interest in 
getting inquiries. Third, never mail 
the book cold to customers. Write a 
letter trying to get them to ask for 
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Convenient Format 
: pl us a 


A Sparkling Style 


insuring 


tenance V/MK GCE CEG CS St 


including 


Plant Main 


Delivering important selling 

messages to the three groups 

of individuals who must be 

sold ... executive ... engi- 

neering ... operating — men 

who manage and operate 

NOVEMBER more than 40,000 selected 


industrial plants 


a A MAGAZINE FOR ENGINEERS 


BS) 
AND INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVE 


EAR OF puBsricaTioNn 
hr Vv 


Buying is done by busy people. .. . To make it easy for the busy man 
to get your message, include it within the covers of a magazine planned 
and edited to appeal to him—one that he reads thoroughly because it 
is easy to read. 

Include it in a magazine that gives you greatest coverage .. . a larger 
audience of executives, engineers and operating officials than any other 
industrial magazine in the field. 

Use a publication that will deliver your selling messages to these important 
buyers in ALL plants having adequate buying power. Not a shifting 
audience, but exactly the same plants year after year . . . a hand-picked 
group of more than 40,000 plants . . . substantial industrial organizations 


with proved buying power. 


Use INDUSTRIAL POWER and your advertising will be most effective 


in building business. 


INDUSTRIAL POWER, Maujer Publishing Bldg., St.Joseph, Mich. 
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JANUARY, 


This year's significant developments in the 
metal fabricating and finishing industry 
analyzed and interpreted in terms of trends 
affecting the work of today and tomorrow— 


An outstanding publishing contribution to 
the fertile, expanding field regularly cov- 
ered by Metal Industry. 


Offering an unmatched opportunity to ad- 
vertise where, when and how it will do the 
advertiser the most good. 


Reader interest—long life, daily reference 
circulation—extra value—extra volume—no 
extra cost. For rates and data, see S.R.D., 
A.B.P. Blue Book, S.M.M.S, or write us. 


Foundry Men 
ae 


To increase business, place your sales 
message in the Casting Manual. It contains 
valuable working data on raw materials, 
sands, molding, melting and pouring, clean- 
ing, control methods, equipment required, 
refractories, etc. 


Casting Manual is always kept on hand 
as a reference book during working hours 
by foundry operating executives. 


Rates and data on 
1937-38 edition close 


Circulation, 8000 copies. 
request. Last forms for 
December 15, 1937. 





AFTAL INDUSTRY 


116 John Street, New York 





1938. 
| 


it or telling them you are sending it. 
Then the book can go forward later. 
This introduction is usually worth 
while if you have a booklet that is 
worth sending. 

If the book is under sixteen pages, 
we believe it is presuming a bit to 
write a letter first asking if they 
would like to receive it. In this case 
it would be better to send the book 
following or with your letter. After 
the book has been sent, it is always 
well to send a follow-up within a week 
or ten days, inquiring if the book has 
been received and if the recipient 
would like to have further data. 

Your prospective customer will 
have had time to look over your book 
and may have questions in his mind 
or perhaps an order to place. 


Time to Read? 


With the avalanche of industrial 
and general literature, the radio and 
the movies, | find it almost impossible 
to cover the necessary business read- 
ing. I suppose most everyone is in the 
same position which brings me to two 
questions: 

1. Does anyone else have a pet 
method of licking the problem of their 
own reading? 

2. Is anyone radically changing 
their advertising to meet this situa- 
tion? 

. ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

As you say, it is becoming an in- 
creasingly difficult problem to cover 
business reading alone, with less and 
less time for general literature. We 
only have two thoughts which might 
be of help to you. 

First, learn the page glancing meth- 
od for which a few men are famous. 
Second, train one or two of your as- 
sistants in the type of information in 
which you are interested and in which 
of course they also should be inter- 
ested. One of them could read half 
of the material and the other could 
read the other half, reporting briefly 
to you on any changes and develop- 
ments which may be taking place or 
new ideas of interest. You might be- 
lieve this to be an imposition, but as 
a matter of fact it is probably the 
best thing you could do for your as- 
sistants as it gives them some guide 
to reading with an objective. 

With regard to your second ques- 
tion, probably not enough advertisers 
are changing their type of copy to 
take limited 


into consideration the 


time men have for any kind of read- 
ing, not to mention industrial adver- 
tising. The popular magazines of the 
day, such as Life, Look and others are 
of course taking advantage of this 
trend. We believe it would pay more 
advertisers to consider the limited 
time and cut down the number of 
words in headlines, improve pictures 
and if possible provide the same in- 
formation in fewer words. 


The Announcement Period 


We are working on a new product 
and plan for selling it, which we be- 
lieve will be particularly interesting 
to certain industries. As this is «the 
first time I have had anything of this 
kind to promote, 1 should like to have 
any suggestions that might prove help- 
ful in securing all of the publicity 
and advertising I can get in the 
proper way. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

In preparing for the announcement 
of new plan and product, it is always 
best to take plenty of time, get your 
photographs and publicity stories to- 
gether and send complete sets to all 
of the publishers giving them at least 
a month before the release date. This 
will permit each of them to handle 
your story in an interesting way, make 
halftones and really give some thought 
to preparing it for their readers. 

It is also well in sending photo- 
graphs to offer to make halftones or 
pay for halftones which the publish- 
ers will make, as this is an incentive 
to some publishers. It is also good to 
give a release date as of the first of 
the month so that you will catch the 
monthly magazines as well as _ the 
weeklies. 

After you have had at least a full 
month of publicity, then is the time 
to start your advertising which should 
continue in the announcement stage 
for six months or more until you are 
certain that the news angle has no 
more value. 


New Obsolescence Survey 

The status of the metal-working industry 
as measured by the percentage of its pro- 
duction equipment more than ten years 
old has been newly estimated by American 
Machinist, based on census figures and 
regular reports of machine tool builders. 

The report shows that whereas in 1925 
the proportion of ten year old equipment 
was forty-four per cc *, in 1930 forty- 
eight per cent, and in 35 sixty-five per 
cent, the publication's estimate for July 1, 
1937, halfway between its regular five-year 
surveys, is sixty-one per cent, thus indi- 
cating that the replacement market for 
new equipment has only been scratched 
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ionally known concerns at Trade Shows 
nd Conventions. 

Creation and design of exhibits with Sell- 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 16] 


Movies for Sales 


of your product so long as you stick 
to the facts, refrain from compari- 
sons, and direct selling material, and 
make a genuine contribution to the 
pupils’ fund of useful knowledge. 
Already some forty-two state uni- 
versities or other state agencies main- 
tain circulating film libraries for pub- 


Foundation has listed and approved 
about a thousand short subjects of an 
educational nature for showing in 
schools. Dozens of 16-mm. film li- 
braries are in operation on a free basis, 
rental basis, exchange basis, and many 
others. In all these libraries, commer- 
cial films are listed and distributed. 
This field is strictly an opportunity 
for a contribution to education and 
not for propaganda. School authorities 
are alert and organized to eliminate 


lic schools and civic or similar public 


group proje 


last 


month 


doubtful material from consid- 
eration. But, many businesses already 
have availed themselves of the oppor- 


any 
A survey completed 
Rockefeller 


cts. 


under the 
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S.V.E. Picturol 
of the leading 


for the familiar S.V.E. trademark. 


YV/PicturoL 
~ ¥ PROJECTORS 


est Producers of Slide- 
film Stereopticons. 


® Dependability Proved 
by thousands of Units 
and 18 Years of Service. 


The experience behind 

S. V. E. Picturol Projectors 

for slidefilms is your as- 

surance of a professional 

presentation for every film 
—bright, clear screen images and con- 
venient, effortless operation. 


PREFERRED BY CAREFUL BUYERS 


Industrial firms, large and small, whe 
want the utmost in value, repeatedly 
choose S. V. E. Equipment. Each of 
the following companies has thou- 
sands of S. V. E. Projectors in service 
—Ford Motor Co., General Electric 
Co., General Motors Corp., and Wes- 
tinghouse Electric & Mig. Co. 


S. V. E. Projectors are available in 
many styles for both silent and sound 
Slidefilms. Sold by the leading pre 
ducers of industrial films. Ask you~ 
dealer about S.V.E. products today! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Dept. I. M. 327 So. La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 


carrying case ac 
tor, spare lamp and five 


Watt unit for house-to 
ct salesmen calling on 
compact, easy 


Projectors are used in all 
Sound Slidefilm units. Look 





tunity for furnishing a sincere contri- 
bution to the growing generation’s 
knowledge and understanding of in- 
dustry—its methods, its aims, its 
rights and contributions to society. It 
offers an opportunity worth consid- 
ering. 

And now let’s look at some of the 
more common pitfalls that have in 
the past upset the craft of unwary 
voyagers on the sea of celluloid. 

The first, and most common mis- 

take is that of cutting out all the 
entertainment in the picture. There 
is drama, color and interest in your 
plant and in your product. If your 
producer is a good one, and you'll give 
him sufficient leeway, he'll capture 
that on celluloid for you. 
@ Remember this—your picture has 
two important jobs to do. Before it 
can sell your product or your idea, it 
has to sell itself. It must offer the 
prospect something in the line of en- 
tertainment and information. But 
most of all, it must offer him some 
way of hooking up all the information 
with his own interests and desires. 

So in making a movie, plan first to 
sell it to your audience—and then let 
the picture sell your product and idea. 
That means again that you draw heav- 
ily on the experience and technique of 
your producer. If he is an able pro- 
ducer, he will clothe your story with 
drama, action and interest sufficient to 
make the audience like the picture. 

The danger is that we become so 
engrossed in telling the prospect about 
ourselves that we forget to bring /im 
into the picture. Remember — he 
wants to go home and use your prod- 
uct. He doesn’t want to go home and 
duplicate your factory, mill or store. 
Choose what you tell him about your 
plant or your facilities with that in 
mind. 

In other words, the motivating force 
—the reason why, if you please—or 
the urge to do what you want him to 
is sometimes obscured or missing if 
you forget the purpose of the picture. 
Ask yourself this: Am I trying to get 
this man to build a factory like mine 
—or am I trying to sell him my prod- 
ucts? 

Another pitfall has been mentioned 
briefly before. It is under-budgeting 
the project. It usually is wise if pos- 
sible to shape the project fairly well 
before setting the budget. Then your 
arithmetic makes sense. 

Decide what you want a movie to 
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HOW MANY PEOPLE 


can your salesmen “sell” 


IN 30 MINUTES? 





PROOF 


If you want proof that Caravel 
Pictures get results, check with 


Atlantic Refining Company, Inc. 
Wallace Barnes Company 
Beck, Koller & Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company 

Black & Decker Manufacturing Company 
Calco Chemical Company, Inc. 
Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

Davis & Geck, Inc. 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Ford Motor Company 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Gulf Refining Company 
Jenkins Bros. 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Kenwood Mills 
National Biscuit Company 
National Lead Company 
Goodall Company (Palm Beach Suits) 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Socony -Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company 


OR ANY OTHER CARAVEL CLIENT 
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VEN your top salesman is blocked again 
and again in trying to reach all the 
people who can influence a sale. But even 
your average salesman can reach them with 
a well-planned motion picture ...and in 
thirty minutes’ time! 


He can shut them off from interruptions... 
darken the room...focus their undivided 
attention on the screen...compel their in- 
terest with dramatic pictures and a well- 
delivered talk...conduct them through your 
plant...demonstrate the merits of your prod- 
uct or your service... raise objections before 
they are voiced and knock them down...then 
drive your selling points to the dotted line. 


One recent example: A $12,000 contract — 
already awarded (though not delivered) toa 
competing company — saved with the timely 
aid of a motion picture. . 


Your biggest loss in selling is the time 
your salesmen spend in getting to the right 
people. Let us show you how you can save 
that time — and make it count! ts 


CARAVEL FILMS 


INCORPORATED 
New York ¢ 245 West 55th Street ¢ Tel. Circle 7-6112 
Chicago ¢ Tribune Tower ¢ Tel. SUPerior 3422 








do; find out (without committing 
yourself) how much it will cost to 
produce a movie, distribute it and gain 
your end with it—and then look at 
the cost and the budget. If it doesn’t 
balance with that you have to spend, 
it is time to consider whether some 
other method than a movie is indi- 
cated. 

@ You can find some producer who 
will make you a movie for whatever 
you have to spend. Whether it will 
do the job you have in mind is quite 
another question. At this point an 
alert, well informed agency can be of 
considerable service. With a back- 
ground of merchandising knowledge, 
a full understanding of your sales 
problems and aims, and a working 
knowledge of commercial movies, your 
agency representative often will pro- 
duce facts and figures with an im- 
portant bearing on your decision. 

Time is short and we need to get 
on now to our conclusions. Among 
them are these: 

1. Motion pictures have passed the 
stunt and experiment stage. Their 
appeal to the basic human interest in 
hearing or watching a good story de- 
veloped is amply demonstrated by the 


millions who follow them in movie 
theaters, on the air, and in print. It 
is possible to translate that interest 
into the urge to buy a product or sub- 
scribe to an idea. 

2. The first step 
launching a motion picture project is 
that of exposing yourself to experi- 
enced advice and council. The pri- 
mary source is a good producer—of 
which there are several. Your adver- 
tising agency will be able to contribute 
substantially throughout the initial 
stages of development and while the 
project takes shape. 

Movies are not mysterious—but 
they are difficult. It is easy to spend 
a lot of money on them to no effect 
and no good end. Sound experienced 
advice at the outset is invaluable. 

3. Effective distribution of com- 
mercial films is an accomplished fact 
—but it costs money. Distribution is 
apt to cost as much or more than pro- 
ducing a picture or a program. 

Projection and sound equipment in 
16-mm. size is portable and satisfac- 
tory in a variety of situations. But 
whether you plan to undertake the 
picture distribution yourself or hire 
it done for you—it will cost some- 


indicated in 





35 to 200% INCREASE IN SALES 


DUE TO TALKIES 


This new, richly illustrated 
booklet, “Glorify Your Product” 
is full of case studies, showing 
just how leading firms in Amer- 
ica have used talkies to put 
punch into sales and salesmen. 


Sent Free to Advertising and 


Sales Executives. 


Follow The Leaders: 


Ford, Firestone, Goodyear, International Harvester, 
Caterpillar Tractor, Allis Chalmers, Standard Oil, Pure 
Oil, Shell Petroleum—all these and many more have 
moved on to new sales advances with DeVry Sound 
Projectors—both 16 and 35mm. 


DeVry service will help you get the right kind of 
movies as well as the right kind of equipment. 


to Dept. C for 
“DeVry Indus- 


Send 
monthly bulletin.— 
trial Service Letter.’ 


thing. The best film in the world 
can’t do you any good gathering dust 
in the office safe. 

Fortunately, the title of this talk 
does not include the proposition of 
“whether” to use motion pictures in 
business. I should like to stress again 
the fact that such a decision should 
be based on as careful analysis and 
investigation as your decision to enlist 
any other selling device. 

Your decision on how to use and 
how not to use motion pictures rests 
finally on the circumstances that make 
up your problem in merchandising. 


Discussion 

Stanley A. Knisely, director of ad- 
vertising, Republic Steel Corporation, 
Cleveland, outlined several motion pic- 
tures which are being circulated by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines for indus- 
trial manufacturers. In this connec- 
tion he advised advertisers not to try 
to do too much with a movie and 
thereby cross purposes. A definite 
purpose should be established for mak- 
ing the film and the story confined to 
reaching that objective alone. Depend- 
ing on the purpose, industrial motion 
pictures may be blatant or subtle. In 
producing a movie, it is important to 
engage a competent producer with 
adequate staff and organization. 





Insulite Makes New 
Appointments 


E. H. Batchelder, Jr., formerly vice- 
president and general sales manager of 
The Insulite Company, Minneapolis, manu- 
facturers of structural building materials 
and insulation products, has been ap- 
pointed senior vice-president. 

E. W. Morrill succeeds Mr. Batchelder 
as general sales manager. M. G. Jensen, 
formerly Eastern district sales manager, 
has been appointed general merchandising 
manager and M. C. Juell, executive assist- 
ant of the sales department, newly created 
positions. Mr. Jensen and Mr. Juell will 
be located in the Chicago office. 


Starbuck Leaves G.E.; 
Neal Takes Post 


Gregory H. Starbuck, division manager, 
publicity department, in charge of institu- 
tional sales promotion for General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, and former presi- 
dent of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, has resigned. 

F. N. Neal, formerly with the market 
research section of G-E’s publicity depart- 
ment, succeeds Mr. Starbuck. Mr. Star- 
buck took the institutional post in January, 
1936, after long being identified with in- 
dustrial sales promotion for the company. 


Shute Joins Dodge 


Clyde Shute, formerly with the United 
States Gypsum Company, Chicago, has 
joined F. W. Dodge Corporation, New 
York, as manager of the statistical and 
research division. 
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Specialists Excel 
In Their Own Field 


HEN an advertising organization has estab- 

lished itself in the industrial field it often 
becomes subject to “Big Accountitus.” Too often it 
attempts, for greater profit, to turn to consumer 
advertising to the detriment of industrial clients. 


Russell T. Gray, Inc., is proud of its long years 
of engineering advertising service to the largest 
number of industrial and technical clients west of 
New York. Its principals and staff are convinced 
that nineteen years of strict adherence to such 
specialized advertising practice is responsible for 
the years that the majority of its clients have been 
served—and the high percentage of their adver- 
tising results. This experience is available to you. 


in RUSSELL T. GRAY, INCORPORATED 
Industrial Advertising 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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FORGING 


The only publication 
which 
serves metallurgists 


specifically 


and production execu- 
tives in heat treating 
and forging plants and 
departments. 


Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 
108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Heat.Treating 
and Forging 








Steel plant operators and engi- 
neers are going to write the 
articles that will be published 
in the January Annual issue of 
BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL 
PLANT. These articles will be 
authoritative and will command 
attention. The story of your 
equipment will be read if you 
place it in this issue. 


Advertise in BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT—it is read 
by the men who specify the 
equipment to be purchased. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, at a 





What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Industrial Advertisers 
To Honor F. O. Wyse 


Industrial advertising men from the 
Middle West will honor Francis O. Wyse, 
advertising manager, Bucyrus-Erie Com- 

pany, South Mil- 
waukee, newly 
elected president of 
the National In- 
dustrial Advertis- 
ers Association, at 
a dinner, Thursday 
evening, Nov. 18, 
at the Milwaukee 
Athletic Club. The 
affair, sponsored by 
the Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Indus- 
trial Advertisers, is 
a tribute to one of 
their own past pres- 

F. O. WYSE idents who has 

reached the top in 
national industrial advertising circles. Mr. 
Wyse has been a member of the Mil- 
waukee group for thirteen years. 

Guest speaker at the dinner will be 
Col. Willard Chevalier, vice-president, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New 
York. Col. Chevalier will talk on the 
present day marketing problems which 
face industry. A thousand invitations to 
the dinner are being sent to persons en- 
gaged in advertising and the graphic arts 
industry in the Milwaukee area. 

The October meeting of the Milwau- 
kee chapter considered “Tools of Adver- 
tising’ as the main topic 

Under the direction of Walter Schutz, 
advertising manager, Perfex Controls 
Company, the program included talks by 
a commercial artist, an engraver, and a 
printer 


T. P. A. Hears and Sees 
Some Talkie Pictures 


Successful salesmanship through motion 
pictures can be accomplished only with a 
sound application of showmanship, Joseph 
Rothman, secretary of Caravel Films, Inc., 
told members of the Technical Publicity 
Association, New York, at its October 
meeting. Business films, just as theatrical 
films, must capture interest through ap- 
peals to basic human desires and emo- 
tions, but they must be even more ac- 
curately made, Mr. Rothman said. 

Comparing the relative merits of sound 
and silent pictures, the speaker pointed 
out that it has been proved that people 
learn twenty-five per cent faster through 
sound pictures than through silent cin- 
emas, and that over a period of from six 
to eight weeks there is thirty-eight per 
cent better retention of knowledge gained 
through sound films 

Production of industrial films must be 
geared with a recognition of the different 
types of people making up the audience, 
Mr. Rothman stressed. The purchasing 
agent will be interested in price; the engi- 


neer will be interested in the creation of 


a better product; the superintendent will 
be interested in better turnout; and the 
service department will be interested in 
cutting down service calls. All must be 
approached from the side of their inter- 
ests, the speaker pointed out. 

In addition to the Dictaphone picture, 
films that had been made for Socony Vac 
uum and Johns-Manville were shown to 
illustrate sound business pictures. 


Terry Mitchell Heads 
Cumberland Valley Group 


At a meeting held in Gettysburg, Pa., 
Oct. 12, the Cumberland Valley Indus 
trial Advertisers completed their organi 
zation which was 
started last August 

Terry Mitchell, 
Frick Company, 
Waynesboro, was 
elected president of 
this new group of 
industrial market 
ing men in Central 
Pennsylvania. James 
Custer, advertising 
manager, Read 
Manu facturing 
Company, Inc., 
York, Pa., is vice 
president; N. B 
Henneberger, ad- 
vertising manager, 
Landis Machine Company, Waynesboro, is 
secretary, and the treasury is guarded by 
Guy B. Washinger, T. B. Wood Sons 
Company, Chambersburg. 

Herbert V. Mercready, advertising 
manager, Magnus Chemical Company, 
Garwood, N. J., was present in his capac 
ity as chairman of the new chapter com 
mittee of the N.LA.A. Philadelphia was 
represented by its president, Roland G. E 
Ullman and Messrs. Bori, Lindsey, and 
Sturm. 


Chicago Listens to 
Four Business Editors 

Splendid marketing opportunities are 
ripe in the transportation, building, chemi- 
cal, food, oil and gas and metal working 
industries according to four business pa- 
per editors who addressed the Engineer 
ing Advertisers Association, Chicago, 
Oct. 11. 

Those who participated on the program 
included: Samuel O. Dunn, president, 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corpora- 
tion; S. D. Kirkpatrick, editor, Chemical 
& Metallurgical Engineering, and also 
speaking for Food Industries; Earl 
Shaner, president, Penton Publishing 
Company; and C. O. Willson, editor Oii 
& Gas Journal. 


Copy Testing Needed 
In Industrial Field 


Need for pre-testing industrial adver- 
tising copy was outlined before the Octo- 
ber meeting of the Technical Publicity 
Association, New York, by S. H. Gielle- 
rup and Arthur Brashears, of Marschalk 


TERRY MITCHELL 
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& Pratt, Inc.,. New York agency. De- 
spite the fact that, numerically, the num- 
ber of prospects to be reached in an in- 
dustrial campaign is less than in a con- 
sumer campaign, the speakers pointed out, 
the pre-testing problem is more difficult 
because practically all industrial prospects 
are experts and possess as much, if not 
more, knowledge about the product's uses 
as the copywriter. 


Carr Elected 
Toledo President 


Richard C. Carr, space buyer, Sun Ad- 
vertising Company, Toledo, has been 
elected president of the Toledo Indus- 
trial Advertisers, 
succeeding R. Louis 
Towne, Surface 
Combustion Corpo- 
ration. 

Whiting N. Shep- 
ard, advertising 
manager, Plaskon 
Company, Inc., is 
the new vice-presi- 
dent and L. C. Ker- 
rick, director of 
publicity, Surface 
Combustion Corpo- 
ration, has been 
elected secretary- 
treasurer for the 


R. C. CARR 


ensuing year. 
The Toledo chapter was formed about 
a year ago and is the fifteenth unit of 


the N.IA.A. 


Two New Directors 
Elected to N. |. A. A. 


H. G. Doering, advertising manager, 
Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, has been 
elected a director of N.LA.A. to finish 
the term of John E. Wells, who is now lo- 
cated in Chicago 

A. E. Hohman, Blaw-Knox Company, 
Pittsburgh, has been elected to complete 
the term of J. H. Waxman, resigned 


Philadelphia Hears 
Bowe on Salesmanship 


Showmanship in advertising is merely 
telling the story in terms of the reader's 
problems and making your prospect the 
hero of the advertisement, according to 
Walter A. Bowe, advertising and 
promotion manager, Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, who addressed the Eastern In- 
dustrial Advertisers Oct. 8. 

The candid camera plays an important 
part in dramatizing advertising for Car- 
rier, Mr. Bowe revealed, but back of that 
comes the codperation of owners of Car- 
rier units which is obtained through dis- 
trict offices. This involves a selling job 
to make the user realize the advertising 
value to him of his testimony used in 
the advertising. 

The chapter heard the McGraw-Hill 
presentation “Fundamentals of Industrial 
Advertising” at its clinic meeting Oct. 28: 


sales 


AMA Conference Has 
Industrial Subjects 


The Industrial and Consumer Marketing 
Divisions of the American Management 
Association will hold a conference at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, Nov. 
18 and 19. 

Among those participating on the pro- 
gram will be J. M. McKibbin, Jr., West- 
inghouse apparatus advertising and sales 
promotion manager, talking on “Creating 
and Maintaining Sales Enthusiasm”; C. B. 


Larrabee, managing editor, Printers’ Ink: 
“Incentive and Compensation Plans for 
Salesmen™; Leonard J. Raymond, Dickie- 
Raymond, Inc., Boston: “Direct Mail as 
an Order Producer”; Frederick B. Heit- 
kamp, vice-president, American Type 
Founders, Elizabeth, N. J.: “Checking Up 
on the Industrial Sales Outlet’; and A. 
W. Ramsdell, Ramsdell & Haase, New 
York: “Sales Cost Controls.” 


Study on Oils and Greases 


A study of industrial oils and greases, 
just completed by the research department 
of McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
shows many important trends since the 
first survey of this market conducted by 
the same company in 1930. Seven years 
ago price was the controlling reason for 
purchasing a brand in 34.1 per cent of the 
cases studied; today “dependable quality” 


is the most important reason, “manufac- 
turer's reputation” second in importance, 
“delivery service” third, “test” fourth, 
while “price” was fifth in rank. 


Ken Hunt Dies Suddenly 


E. Kenneth Hunt, advertising manager, 
Champion Paper & Fibre Company, Ham- 
ilton, O., died suddenly Oct. 29 of coro- 
nary thrombosis at Hot Springs, Va., while 
attending the ANA convention. He was 
a member of the Cincinnati Association of 
Industrial Advertisers and took an active 
part in its work. 


Appoints Campbell-Ewald 


Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, has 
been appointed advertising counsel for the 
Stran-Steel Division of the Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation, effective Oct. 1. 





BACKBONE 


... of your next campaign 
in the metal-working field 


genres OF 


N BEARINGS 


BACKBONE of any well-planned advertising campaign is a medium 


which thoroughly covers the ENTIRE market 


Jepeh pate Be c- Coico) cM datceltlepatbbatc-vett-Wc-t-tol-)ar-taccsaleleyal 


Such a medium is MODERN MACHINE SHOP 


penetrates to the 


and then SELLS. 
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scores of successful advertising campaigns in the metal-working 


field 


Build your next campaign in this field around a recognized BACK- 
BONE---MODERN MACHINE SHOP. Hundreds of astute adver- 


tisers are finding it pays---you will too 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP 


431 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Leading 
almost 4 to l 


in the general welding field 


A survey determining the relative 
acceptance of business papers in 
the metal working field places The 
Welding Engineer far ahead of 
other welding papers. 
Pre-eminent quality of editorial 
content keeps welding technicians 
posted on new developments, new 
applications, research projects 
and what’s best in sound welding 
practice. 


This leadership can only reflect 
acceptance of materials and equip- 
ment used in the welding applica- 
tion. Alert manufacturers are 
extending the distribution of their 
products through the pages of 
The Welding Engineer. 


Here is a 4 to 1 bet for your product. 
Write for a comprehensive survey of 
this big market. 


THE WELDING ENGINEER 
608 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


~—6 COAL 


JINDER 


GUFFEY 


Stopping the leaks 
that eat away 
profits, encourag- 
ing practices that 
mean good sound 
business — that's 
the intent of the 
Guffey Law. Are 
you in shape to in- 
terest COAL in 
your proposition? 
Do it in 


“BLACK DIAMOND 


NEW YORK—Whitehall Bldg. 
CHICAGO—Manhattan Bidg. 


For more than 50 years the lead- 
ing journal of the coal industry 
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Application Selling 


forging supply, getting die quota- 
tion, and by furnishing the job com- 
pletely machined and heat treated in 
record time. He cashes in on stand- 
ard gears now merely by being in 
line on price. 

I would like to emphasize the value 
of samples. 

We wanted a small edition of a 
rubber accordion. The rubber ball 
salesman brought in one sample one 
day and another one the next day. 
He won out by having a lesser mold 
charge—but the samples proved to 
us that his firm knew how to make 
rubber accordions. 

There are only 
nuts that we use, 
literally hundreds of kinds on the 
market. We think these two are 
the best. It may be a coincidence, 
but these are the only ones that I 
have samples of in my desk. 

We engineers do not like to be 
pioneers for your product. Tell us 
of other large satisfied industrial 


two patented lock 
and yet there are 


users. 

I have a standing offer with one 
young salesman to try out his pre- 
cleaner for an air filter as soon as he 
can tell me of just one tractor man- 
ufacturer who has bought his prod- 
This approval, if he gets it, 
will influence me more than any 
other argument he can present, be- 
cause if it works O.K. on tractor 
which is severe, I know it 

satisfactory for concrete 


uct. 


service, 
will be 
mixers. 

It isn’t strange that we adopted 
a certain magneto that is used by 
three leading agricultural machinery 
firms to the extent of 28,000 units. 
But be truthful with your figures 
because we will verify your state- 
ments. 

I have told you how the good 
salesmen sell themselves as well as 
their product. Here’s how some of 
the other type unsell themselves: 

It is a problem to maintain order 
and quiet in a busy drafting room. 
When the caller insists on visiting 
the various draftsmen, or talks or 
laughs unnecessarily loud, he’s off on 
the wrong foot. 

We dislike the 
knocks his competitor unnecessarily. 
By that I do not mean that you can’t 
point out how your product excels 


salesman who 


the other fellow’s in this point or the 
other. We are more easily sold on 
the superiority of your product than 
we are to condemn other fellow’s 
product because we think you might 
be just a little prejudiced. 

Be wary of telling what our com- 
petitor is doing. We feel that you 
may disclose our confidence as readily. 

Drop in often, but do not stay 
longer than necessary and you'll al- 
ways be welcome the next time. 

When you help us, you help your- 
selves. This is as it should be. 


[CoNTINUED FROM Pace 36] 


Clinic Reports 


based on the job to be done, was the 
consensus. It was pointed out that 
comparisons of budgets in percentages 
of sales is not a fair method inasmuch 
as other costs, such as manufacturing, 
administration, etc., are not always on 
a comparable basis. It was urged that 
advertising managers get more figures 
on these various points before drawing 
conclusions in this regard. 

It was estimated that about twenty- 
five per cent of the average budget is 
spent for getting the work of the ad- 
vertising department done. Greater 
economy should be exercised here. A 
survey was suggested of advertising 
managers’ salaries to determine some 
basis of remuneration with respect to 
the amount and type of work done. 

If the account is large enough, it 
was recommended that agency service 
be split according to major product 
divisions of the company. Generally 
speaking, good service cannot be ex- 
pected on the average industrial ac- 
count from an agency receiving only 
the fifteen per cent commission on 
space placed. Agencies should not be 
given catalog work to do. The agency 
should be looked to for plus values in 
service and should not be engaged 
merely for handling details. 

Advertising managers 
managers should be of equal rank in an 
organization reporting to a distribu- 
tion manager who is a neutral man. 

Some problems which need study 
are: To what extent does advertising 
influence sales volume? Will doubling 
the amount of advertising lower the 
cost of sales to justify it? What in 
fluence has advertising in building for 
future sales and how should it be cov- 
ered in the budget? 


and sales 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 14] 


Dealer Advertising 


have trained themselves by experience 
and use in wise selections. A manu- 
facturer can deploy a large advertis- 
ing investment in such markets, and 
where it once created active demand, 
it mow creates a necessary but often 
dormant acceptance which is useless 
until it is awakened by a companion- 
ate selling urge by salesmen. Adver- 
tising takes on a new importance 
because of its ability to direct a mes- 
sage to distributive factors that will 
energize them to a special push behind 
such advertising programs. 

@ It has become important to tell a 
continuous and impelling sales story 
to the distributive and ultimate pur- 
chaser factors within each industry. 
There was a time when the alert sales 
organization had to fight for a repre- 
sentative line—there weren’t as many 
good manufacturers as there are now. 
But, in this permanent shift to a 
buyer’s market, there are many good 
manufacturers who are hunting for 
proper distributive representation. 
They know they can succeed only to 
the degree in which the distributor is 
held, his good will maintained, and 
his extra selling effort energized. Be- 
cause he is growing increasingly mer- 
chandising-wise and has such a lati- 
tude of representation to select from, 
the distributor has become far more 
critical of franchise opportunities and 
is more prone to shift whenever an- 
other manufacturer will offer him 
more help in producing customers. 

































Advertising to the trade, which 
formerly was toned only to a descrip- 
tion of the line and its talking points, 
must now be prepared to give the 
existing organization the constant, 
comparative knowledge that the com- 
pany is offering more than others in 
selling help. It takes the shrewdest 
copy brains to produce such messages. 
Nowhere is advertising being more 
critically judged than in trade maga- 
zines. 

The trade paper advertising copy- 
writer must be a merchandiser. His 
ability to direct impelling messages 
to the general consumer may prove 
a real snare in his ability to write 
advertising addressed to dealers and 
distributors. While the consumer is 
interested in the use of a product, the 
distributor is interested in the prod- 















uct as a vehicle of profit and is im- 
pelled by the evidence of a useful 
selling program. 

The general consumer copywriter 
may not be as trained in merchandis- 
ing from the distributive standpoint 
as he should be, and he may be prone 
to write copy from the angle of con- 
sumer interest, emphasizing product 
points alone rather than stressing sell- 
ing angles and promotional plans. I 
believe that the aggressive advertising 
agency should, today, have within its 
copy staff trained men who make a 
specialty of appealing to distributors 


and who have little to do with general 


consumer copy. 

Another drawback is the tendency 
of advertisers not to recognize the 
importance and technical difficulties 
of preparing good business paper copy. 
It is often equally difficult to write a 
magnetic piece of industrial copy as 
to prepare a full page general con- 
sumer advertisement for leading na- 
tional magazines. To do it right, such 
advertising must be prepared after 
exhaustive copy research by high 
priced brains, and this cannot be done 
unless the advertiser is willing to pay 





@ For Active LATIN-AMERICAN 
ENGINEERING AND INDUSTRY 








@ Highspotting the 
expanding engineering 
and industrial activities 
of Latin America . . . 


ARGENTINA—Plans for a vast 
public works program, includ- 
ing street and sanitary im- 
provements and construction 
of government buildings in 
Buenos Aires, and railroad 
and highway extension — all 
calling for expenditures of 
$47,000,000—got under way this 
year. . . . This country is 
spending about $30,000.000 a 
year on road construction. 


BRAZIL—Instituto do Assucar 
e do Alcool, Bonte Nova, con- 
structing 20,000 liter capacity 
anhydrous-alcohol distillery in 
state of Minas Geraes ... A 
reclamation and __ irrigation 
project costing about $47,000,- 
000 is now well under way. 


ECUADOR — The Foundation 
Co. of New York signed to 
build 900 miles of roads in 
various parts of the country. 
The contract on a cost plus 
basis aggregates $3,000,000. 


MEXICO—Mexican Corp., Ltd., 
plans constructing power plant 
and purchasing hoisting and 
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N excess of 12,000 copies of this important annual 
edition of INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL will 
circulate at the beginning of a new export year 

to the importers and the buying and specifying fact- 
ors throughout Latin-American Engineering and In- 
dustry. Because of the stepped-up circulation and 
the extra keen reader interest attaching to this issue, 
alert Export Managers are planning now for adequate 
advertising representation in this important January 
issue . . . The business is “down there" for you, and 
INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL (established 1919 
—published monthly in Spanish) offers you the most 
direct, economical and effective means of getting 
your sales story in their own language, straight to 
those who have the say-so in the buying and specify- 
ing on the big, expanding engineering and industrial 
programs of their countries. 
















other equipment for Cantina 
and flotation plant at Rio 
Grand, $2,000,000. 


MEXICO — Government of 
Mexico, Mexico City, plans 
developing iron ore body, 
Michoacen State. near Arte- 
aqa. To exceed $500,000. . . . 
Ministry of Communications is 
purchasing dredges and other 
provement work at Vera Cruz 
State and other locations. 


PUERTO RICO—Banco Popular 
de Porto Rico, San Juan, con- 
structing 10-story bank and 
office for Hoggan Bros., 2 
West 45th Street. New York 
City. Est. $350,000. 















“The Milk Business Today” 


sPHIs is a tabulation of our subscribers’ an 
swers to fourteen questions asked them in 


our annual mail inter e 

view. Will our readers ilk ant 

buy new equipment this 

fall Will they enlarge Monthly 

je build a new plant! 827 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


Send for your « 





@ PATENTS and 
@ TRADE MARKS 


Protect your most valuable assets. Expert 


service Prompt attention Write 


LESTER L. SARGENT 


Registered Patent Attorney 


1115 K St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 











OUR JANUARY 1938 
BUYERS’ GUIDE NUMBER 
IS THE "BLUE BOOK" OF 
SUPPLIERS TO THE 5 BILLION 
DOLLAR TELEPHONE INDUSTRY 





185 N.WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


There’s Startling News for alert 
space buyers and industrial marketers on page 358 
of this year’s Market Data Book Number. See it now 
or send for a reprint. 


the cost. Because of the low adver- 
tising rates of business papers, as 
compared with national magazines, a 
proper copy cost looms excessively 
large as a preparational expense and 
the average advertiser hesitates to 
stand for it. The result is a hack- 
neyed hodge-podge that entirely 
misses the influence which such ad- 
vertising can have. 

@ Some advertising agencies make the 
mistake of trying to write business 
paper copy within the limits of their 
commission from such publications 
regardless of total remuneration in- 
volved. There is a time and cost 
control on everything. Knowing that 
their gross on such a campaign will 
be little, they inexperienced 
copywriters on it, buy the cheapest 
art, and rely on typographical ar- 
rangement by some hurrying printer 
of the publication’s make-up staff. 


place 


That’s a frowzy trick to play on an 
advertiser simply because of the 
agency’s lack of pointing out the im- 
portance of such advertising, or the 
inability to sell its preparatory costs 








Publication office, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ul. New York office, 
Phone 7-9043. New England office, 1501 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 


152 W. 42nd St.; 
: Phone Aspinwall 8480. 











RICKARD and COMPANY 


Incorporated 


ADVERTISING 


330 WEST 42ND ST... 


NEW YORK 
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to the client in a way that will per 
mit gaining the most from it. The 
cheapest is often the most extravagan: 
in industrial advertising. It demand 
the best of copy, art, layout and ty 
pography. In relation to space costs 
preparation can be expected to be ar 
least ten times higher than the rati 
between the two in general magazine 
There is need for an entirely new 
conception of the value of dealer pub 
lications and an entirely new tech 
nique in preparing advertising fo: 
them. The distributor 
wide control over the destinies of 
many a business. He is likely to shif 
at any time he can be convinced of 
selling advantage. To hold him in lin 
and to enthuse him, advertising i 
more vitally essential than ever be 
cause it is the show window in whic! 
he can authoritatively compare th 
proposition under which he is per 
forming with others that he might 


exercises 


become interested in. 

Advertising should be used contin 
uously rather than some synthetic 
single shot in a special issue, to tur: 
dealers - distributors into aggressiv« 
merchants rather than, as formerly, 
merely to attract new outlets. It calls 
for far more effective copy and art 
treatment and for a better type of 
solicitation both by the space repre 
upon agency and client 
principals and by the agency account 
executives upon the controlling fac 
tors of the businesses it serves. 


sentative 





Carr Enters Industrial 
Motion Picture Field 


Trem Carr, Hollywood producer, ha 
entered the industrial motion picture pr: 
duction field as chairman of the board : 
charge of production for Industrafil: 
Inc., Hollywood, Cal. 

Industrafilm, Inc., is successor to Ro 
inson Neeman Productions, Inc., whi 
has been operating in the non-theatrica 
production field for the last eightee 
months, during which time a number 
films for large insurance companies wet 


produced 


Corning Appoints BBD&O 


Effective Jan. 1, 1938, Batten, Barto: 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y 
has been appointed advertising agency | 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. 
assuming the position formerly occup: 
by J. Walter Thompson Company, N« 
York 


Milford Rivet Appoints Federated 


The Milford Rivet & Machine Cor 
pany, Milford, Conn., has appointed T! 
Federated Sales Service, Inc., Boston, ma 
keting counsel, to advise and assist 
building a national sales organization 
manufacturers’ agents 
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Milestones 


in Publishing 


To satisfy the demand for up-to-date 
information in the rapidly growing plastics 
industry, the October Modern Plastics ap- 
peared as a 350-page yearbook, in which 
all recent developments of plastics, plastic 
materials, and improved machinery and 
equipment for handling them have been 
assembled in layman’s language. 

The contents consists of fifty-two pro- 
fusely illustrated articles written by author- 
ities covering all phases of the field; a 
properties chart giving graphic comparison 
of the physical properties of all types of 
plastic materials; and a complete trade 
directory, covering, respectively: Machin- 
ery, equipment and supplies; custom mold- 
ers, fabricators and designers; molder’s 
markings; chemicals and raw materials; 
trade names of all plastic materials avail- 
able in the United States, classified under 
their chemical make-up. 


The great extent to which new factors 
are stimulating the production of new 
metallic and nonmetallic materials is well 
illustrated in Machine Design’s Directory 
of Iron, Steel and Nonferrous Alloys, 
Plastics and Other Nonmetallic Materials. 
It lists 336 trade-named materials embody- 
ing 654 different alloys. Nonmetallic ma- 
terials show 113 trade-named materials 
with eighteen individual grades. From 
this tabulation it is found there are 1,121 
materials from which designers of machin- 
ery are able to select their needs. Both 
the alloys and the nonmetallics are classi: 
fied by their principal properties for ease 
in selection. 

The publishers of this directory claim 
that it is one of the most comprehensive 
collections of technical data on alloys and 
nonmetallic materials from the designer's 
point of view that has yet been prepared. 
a 


Railway Mechanical Engineer for Octo- 
ber gave an unusually comprehensive 
report of four railway mechanical depart- 
ment association conventions which were 
held in Chicago in the latter part of Sep- 
tember. Railway Mechanical Engineer not 
only aided considerably in making these 
conventions a huge success but received 
widespread commendation for its codpera- 
tion In fact, the railway associations 
passed a resolution of thanks to Railway 
Mechanical Engineer for its codperation 
and service both before and during the 
conventions, and after the conventions 
through its October issue. One hundred 
and two manufacturers were represented 
in the advertising pages of the October 
issue. 








The Petroleum Marketer, published by 
Gulf Publishing Company, Houston, Tex., 
has been sold to the Shaw Publishing 
Company, Chicago, and will be merged 
with Lubrication and Maintenance 

Grady Triplett, editor of The Petroleum 
Marketer, has been made associate editor 
of The Oil Weekly, a Gulf Publishing 
Company publication. 

The sale in no way involves the other 
publications of the Gulf Publishing Com- 
pany which include The Oil Weekly, The 





Refiner and Natural Gasoline Manufac- 
turer, the Composite Catalog of Oil Field 
and Pipe Line Equipment and the Com- 
posite Catalog of Oil Refinery and Natural 


Gasoline Plant Equipment. 
o 


The National Metal Congress held at 
Atlantic City last month brought forth 
some old fashioned big issues in the 
metals and metal working fields. The Iron 
Age added to the mail man’s joys with a 
422-page issue on Oct. 14; Steel's show 
issue consisted of 300 pages; Metal Prog- 
ress numbered 293 pages: and Metals and 
Alloys produced its finest issue by all meas- 
urements with a total of 196 pages. All 
of these issues were brilliant with adver- 
tising, some of which was heavy inserts in 
full color and metallic inks. 






























Railway Electrical Engineer rendered a 
timely publishing service to its readers 
through the November issue which fea- 
tured the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Electrical Engineers and 
which contained the only record of the 
committee reports available at the conven- 


tion. This issue included an eleven-page 
section on new and improved railway elec- 
trical devices. The issue was mailed to all 
subscribers before they left for the con- 
vention. 

* 

Building Products has issued a new and 
unique two-page tabulation showing the 
circulation, editorial, makeup and rate 
characteristics of many of the leading pub- 
lications in the building industries, de- 
signed to assist space buyers to allocate 
each to its own particular field. The tabu- 










January 1938 








YEARBOOK OF PROGRESS 
and Exposition Number 























THE Annual Yearbook of Progress reviews the achievements 

of the year. It is used repeatedly for 12 months, a veri- 
table handbook of Progress in air conditioning, heating and 
ventilating. This year it incorporates a preview of the Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Exposition and the attending conventions. 
For advertising it is indispensable. A quick reference feature 
subdivides the 4 major divisions of the industry—and includes 
advertising in this subdivision for a greater, more direct 
appeal. Space reservations now in order. 


Total Distribution (6 mos. av.) 
Individual Net Paid (6 mos. av.) 


HEATING & VENTILATING, 
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148 Lafayette St., New York 
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NOTE = 
GOULDS 
PUMP 


ADVERTISING 


GouLps PUMPS, «= 


have been in business for 89 years and 
are one of the world’s largest pump 
manufacturers. They have advertised 
almost since their inception and have 
employed several advertising agencies. 
Since we started handling Goulds 
advertising three years ago, we have 
helped solve many problems. New 
pump lines have been added, a new 
oil purifier campaign was launched, a 
plan was started for extended selling 
through distributors, a house organ was 
published, etc. We function satisfac- 
torily with their Advertising Manager 
and his department. Our advice and 
counsel seem to be valued by every 


executive branch of their organization. 


Goulds business has increased, as 
has their advertising. We feel respon- 
sible for only a small part of their 
progress, but believe that other manu- 
facturers would find us as satisfactory 


on their problems. 


Note Goulds Pump advertising and 
call us in if you think we might help 


you. 


0. 8S. TYSON 


AND COMPANY, Ine. 
CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 
Branch Office: 


3701 Broad St. 
Phila., Pa. 


General Offices: 
230 Park Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Member A. A. A. A. 





® 7678 


lation is factual and is merely a collection 
of available figures for easy reference. 


David B. Gibson, vice-president and 
editor, Brewers Journal, Chicago, has or- 
ganized the Gibson Publishing Company 
and has purchased the publication from 
H. S. Rich & Co. H. G. Rich continues 
with the publication, and other than own- 
ership there will be no change in personnel 
or policy. 

e 

Effective with the October issue Hard- 
ware Trade Journal changed its name to 
Farm-Town Hardware, to more accurately 
reflect the type of market the publication 
serves, the hardware merchant in towns of 
10,000 and less. 

a 

In addition to a twenty-five page story 
detailing the new mill of the West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Company at Charles- 
ton, S. C., the October The Paper Industry 
carried four pages of color plates of micro- 
scopical observations of paper treated with 
starch, some in full color. 

+ 

The Burton Publishing Company, pub- 
lisher, The Earth Mover, has moved to 
new quarters in the Old Colony Building, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. The Chi- 
cago business office will be under the 
management of F. W. Henkel. 

o 

House Furnishing Review has issued its 
October annual number, the largest ever 
published. It contains 320 pages, the 
directory section covering 192 pages. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 22] 


Follow-Up Letters 


each week and a part of a day is used 
in addressing envelopes, filling them 
and stamping them. 

Now I realize that I have been 
talking in terms of methods instead 
of principles, yet I hope I’ve given 
you a clear idea of the operation of 
the follow-up system as we use it. 
This sort of follow-up is something 
that can be done easily and effectively 
by almost any company. 

How would you do it for your 
product? Suppose you sat down and 
wrote out your sales presentation in 
the fullest detail, Then you would 
split it up into individual points. 
Then you would make each point the 
subject of a letter. Then you might 
have some little booklets made to 
accompany some of the letters. You 
might not be satisfied with an ordi- 
nary letter—you might develop a 
colorful mailing piece to cover some 
of the points. Then you would ar- 
range a systematic circulation system 
and when you get all through you'll 
be using direct mail advertising in 
one of the most effective ways. 

And the best part of a follow-up 


system like this is—it works! 


Industrial 
expositions 


Nov. 15-19. American Bottlers of Ca: 
bonated Beverages, New Orleans. Jam: 
L. Oliver, Sec., 224 Southern Bldg 
Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 16-19. National Association of Pra 
tical Refrigerating Engineers, Willia: 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. Emerso 
Brandt, Sec., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chi 
cago. 

Dec. 3-4. Motor and Equipment Whok 
salers Association, Stevens Hotel, Ch 
cago. B. W. Ruark, Gen. Mgr., 400 W 
Madison St., Chicago. 

Dec. 6-11. Exposition of Chemical I: 
dustries, Grand Central Palace, Nev 
York. Charles F. Roth, Mgr., Grand 
Central Palace, New York. 


1938 

Jan. 17-20. National Association of Dye: 
and Cleaners, Stevens Hotel, Chicag 
J. M. Matson, Mng. Exec., Silve 
Spring, Md. 

Jan. 17-21. American Road Builders As 
sociation, Cleveland. Charles M. U; 
ham, Sec., 952 National Press Bldg 
Washington, D. C. 


Jan. 24-28. American Society of Heating 
& Ventilating Engineers, Grand Cen 
tral Palace, New York. A. V. Hutchir 
son, Sec., 51 Madison Ave., New York 

Jan. 24-26. National Crushed Stone As 
sociation, Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Ci: 
cinnati, O. J. R. Boyd, Sec., 1735 14t! 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 26. American Society of Refrigerat 
ing Engineers, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York. David L. Fiske, Sec., 37 W. 39t! 
St., New York. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 3. National Sand and Gravel 
Association, Netherland-Plaza Hote! 
Cincinnati. V. P. Ahearn, Exec. Sec 
951 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C 

Feb. 8-11. National Concrete Masonry 
Association, Sherman Hotel, Chicag: 
E. W. Dienkart, Asst. Sec., 33 W 
Grand Ave., Chicago. 

Apr. 13-15. Petroleum Industry Electrica 
Association, Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex 
H. E. Browne, Sec., P. O. Box 60, In 
dependence, Kans. 

Apr. 25-29. American Water Works As 
sociation, New Orleans, La. Harry E 
Jordan, Sec., 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. 

May 2-6. American Mining Congress 
Music Hall, Cincinnati, O. Julian D 
Conover, Sec., 309 Munsey Bldg 
Washington, D. C. 

May 14-19. American Foundrymens As 
sociation, Cleveland. D. M. Avey, Sec 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

May 23-26. National Association of Pur 
chasing Agents, Hotel Jefferson, St 
Louis, Mo. G. A. Renard, Sec., | 
Park Place, New York. 

June 7-10. National Confectioners Ass: 
ciation of the United States, Waldor! 
Astoria Hotel, New York. Max F. Bu: 
ger, Sec., 224 S. Michigan Ave., Ch 
cago. 

June 20-23. National Association « 
Building Owners & Managers, Schro 
der Hotel, Milwaukee. Robert B. Beac! 
Sec., 134 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
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MY WORK GAVE 
ME A PAIN 
IN THE NECK 





“Before I knew it, schedules and appropriations for 1938 were 
upon me,” said Adolph T. Quinsy. “Every time I looked at my 
desk I got a pain in the neck. How shall I divide the appropria- 
tion? What papers shall I use? How can I co-ordinate our sell- 


ing and advertising effort? O Heaven, what a job!” 


SURE WORKED 
WONDERS 





“The results were wonderful. I got immediate relief from 
A.W.* I found out what other industrial advertisers were 
doing, and why. I got facts to back up my recommenda- 
tions. It strengthened my vertebra. It helped me save my 
company a flock of dough through judicious spending — 
and the boss is now seriously thinking of giving me a 
raise —I hope.” 


1. M. GAVE 
ME A TIP 















“Then I. M. gave me a new idea. ‘Why not’—the advertisement 
said —‘join N.1.A.A. and get the combined experience of in- 
dustrial advertising and sales promotion men from all over 
the country.’ "’ “Well,” said Adolph, “I tried textbook tonic, 
midnight oil and other panaceas without success. I'll try this. 
It doesn’t cost much.” 


If you had one of the alphabetical ailments 





depicted in the general publications, you 


wouldn’t fool around with it. 


And you can’t fool with A. W.* In the end, it 
will get you. “An old man before his time” — 
that’s what your friends will say. 


Isn't it silly to dilly dally when almost a thousand 
men engaged in industrial marketing have al- 
ready joined the National Industrial Advertisers 


Association and are offering you a helping hand? 
Show the boss you are smart. Send the coupon 
for complete information to 100 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
Please cell me how to overcome A. W.* 














Name JPR 
Company 
Address a 


None genuine with- 








N.LAA 
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FOR THE 
POSITIVE 
m RELIEF OF 


out this Trade Mark. 
accept no SUBSTI- 
TUTES. (You can’t. 
There aren't any). 


















INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


AMERICAN ARTISAN... 
BLACK DIAMOND 


BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT.... 72 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


FILMS, IN¢ 
& METALLURGICAL ENGI- 


CARAVEL 
CHEMICAL 


NEERING ° 
CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
DE VRY, HERMAN A., IN( 
LIGHT & POWER..... 
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ELECTRIC 
ELECTRICAL 


FACTORY MANAGEME 
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GARDNER DISPLAYS 
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HEATING & VENTILATING.. 
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HEAT TREATING AND FORGING.. 
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INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL.. 
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MACHINE DESIGN 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING 
METAL INDUSTRY 

METAL PROGRESS 
METALS AND ALLOYS 
MIDA’S CRITERION 

MILK PLANT MONTHLY 
MILL & FACTORY 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAI 
ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


ADVERTISERS 


OIL & SOAP 


PAPER AND PULP MILI 

PAPER INDUSTRY 

PAPER WORLD 

PIT & QUARRY. 

POWER 

POWER PLANT ENGINEERING ‘ 

POWERS’ ROAD AND STREET CATALOG 
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PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


ATALOGUE 
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ROADS AND STREETS 


SARGENT, LESTER I : 8 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, IN(¢ 
SOUTHERN POWER JOURNAL.. 
SPORTING GOODS JOURNAIL 
STEEL . . 
SWEETS CATALOG SERVICE 
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AND COMPANY 
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WATER WORKS & SEWERAGE 
WELDING ENGINEER sees , 
WESTERN CONSTRUCTION NEWS. 
WOOD PRODUCTS 
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COMPANY. §2-53 
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to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





251. Survey of Truck Ownership in 
the Road and Street Field. 

This large graphically illustrated 
brochure of twenty-four pages presents 
the results of a nation-wide survey to 
determine the market for motor trucks 
by types among city, county and state 
highway departments and highway, 
street and bridge contractors. Pre- 
pared by Roads and Streets. 


208. Facts and Figures. 

This booklet issued by Wood Prod- 
ucts gives a clear and concise picture 
of the buying habits of the wood 
products industries. 


Selling the Man Your Salesman 
Doesn’t See. 

One of a series of booklets issued by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
graphically reporting results of sur- 
veys which show what you may ex- 
pect your advertising dollars to do. 


217. 


222. Air Conditioning Trends. 

A monthly bulletin to interpret the 
sales side of the air conditioning in- 
dustry presenting trends and market 
conditions. Published by Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning and 
American Artisan. 


221. You Get Action. 

No. 3 of a series of booklets ex- 
plaining the importance and effective- 
ness of business papers in reaching 
higher executives who influence pur- 
chases. Issued by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company. 


236. Organized Buying Information. 

This illustrated booklet issued by 
Sweet’s Catalog Service offers three 
definite suggestions each for catalog 
content and catalog format and shows 
the trend toward cover catalogs in pre- 
filed catalog services. 


207. Origin of Orders. 

This is Market Data Sheet No. 9 
of Machinery’s series prepared for sales 
promotion and advertising executives. 
It is a chart showing who originates 
the demand for machine tools, based 
upon the practice in 718 plants and 
shops. 


154. The Power Market. 

An illustrated file-folder booklet 
presenting an analysis of the power 
plant field as a market for equipment 
and supplies. It defines the field as 
to location of units, products which 
are bought, who buys them, and 
gives fundamental reasons for con- 
centrating sales effort on certain 
groups. Many of the points stressed 
are shown graphically. Issued by 
Power. 


231. What’s News? 

A booklet emphasizing that news- 
spreading is one of the functions of 
advertising and that in business papers 
it achieves its maximum effectiveness 
and economy. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company. 


226. Preparing the Way to Sales in 
the Meat Packing and Allied 
Industries. 

This booklet, issued by The Na- 
tional Provisioner, provides a graphic 
picture of the meat packing and al- 
lied industries, showing number of 
manufacturers, number of plants, and 
volume of business, and outlining pur- 
chasing methods of manufacturers. 


219. Survey of Industrial Buying. 
Report of a survey by Prof. Hugh 
E. Agnew, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Marketing, Grade School of 
Business Administration, New York 
University, in order to furnish an im- 
partial factual study of industrial pur- 
chases of supplies, machinery and 
equipment. Shows division of pur- 
chases direct and through distributors 
Published by Mill & Factory. 


185. New Opportunities to Increase 
Sales of Generating Plant Equip- 
ment. 

This elaborate booklet issued by 
Electrical World, by means of graph 
and tabulations of results of a survey, 
shows there have been many radica! 
changes and improvements which 
have brought about an entirely new 
set of conditions as far as the ability 
of utilities to meet the loads is con 
cerned, as a result of which utilitie: 
are planning capital purchases. Th 
buying influence of fifty-seven utili 
ties are detailed. 
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April 7, 1937 


Product tngineering 
350 West 42nd Street 
New York, New York 


Attention - Mr. ¥. E. Kennedy, Mer. 
Gentlemen: 


This is as our recent.letter. requesting . ™ : 
~ at jp. "Promued. Sitnones:. SOR 


tamong the many passing over my desk and 
find that it helps me greatly in keeping 
to date. We meke a practice of request- 
z further information from advertisers of 
oducts vuhich we might be eble to use in 


w own equipment. 


+rnlv, 


Mr 


Me. A. Powers 
Chief Engineer 


Yours 


The Ingersoll Milling Machine Company 


Machine Tools 


x Department is me king ex- 
avertisements appearing in 
very frequently our 


Our cineerin 
bnded use of che & 
Prod wngi iNeecse . 
ae oe a ng for detailed information 


—) are askin . . 
iesigners ent advertised subjects, 


e only mediv™ by which 
their attention. 

Very truly yours, 
RSOLL MILLING MACHINE CO 


they are called to 


THE INGE 


PRODUCT EN 


Helps you sell industry's biggest buye 
rs 


‘McGraw-Hill Publication 


MPANY 





on 
‘hao 
fhe 
~ 
ta 


THREE TYPICAL 
BIG BUYERS 


of parts, materials 
and finishes 


of parts. materials and finishes 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 
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Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company + Automobile Trailers + Delta &PinelLand Company + Crowell Publishi 










Newport News Shipbuilding Company + Gas Masks * The American Tobacco Campany * The Business of Big Lea 
Foreign Trade and Cordell Hull - The Building Cycle by Professors George F. Warren and Frank R. Pearson = 
National Supply Company + Three Fortune Quarterly Rivas * Analysis of Air Transportation Safety + P 
Insurance Company of North America + Boom Control by Marriner S. Eccles * Old Gold Contest + Metropolit 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation + Consumer Cooperatives + American Viscose Corporation + St.JosephL 
The Quick Lunch Business In California + Grand Coulee Dam _* Case Histories of Seven Seamen + America 
Union Bag & Paper Company «+ Labor Unions In U. S. Shipping + Unemployment—1937 + Yachts * Prices, 
The Labor Governors, Murphy and Eatle + Burlington Mills « Who Dares To Fight? + The Paper Industry - 
Show Windows + Westinghouse Air Brake Company + The Business of Scrap Iron + U.S. Merchant Marine 
Gulf Shipping « Brothers + Gulf Oil Corporation + Analysis of Farm Lands Income + Pipe 
~ Company + Armstrong Cork Company + Wayne Pump Company ° Ei 

‘“*son + Fortune Wheel * Havana Cruise . . . Six Days At 


andy + Nash-Ke. vice * Anaconda Copper Company + The Van Sweringent 


ockefe:,_ Ve b Richest U.S. Women + New Deal Reconstruction: - Readers [ 















he Associated Press + Simm. ” Ith & Sou 
; eee Forrun E writes of nearly a hundred : 
ancer . . . The Great Darkness + Gilbe.. ; : Incorpo 
’ aspects of business, subjects such as those 
rowell Publishing Company + Delta & Pine Land Comp you see on this page. And in each one of robile Tr 
these, ForTUNE translates the static facts 
e Business of Big League Baseball + The American Tob of balance sheets into the lively realities of ling Com 
. men and machines, of problems and plans. 
all Street + The Buildin . ; , t 
9 Cycle by Professors Geor So new and important a technique in | Corde! 
Fivale Flying ° Analysis of Air Transportation Safe business journalism naturally attracts a thy Com 


new and important interest from the men 


etropolitan Aqueduct + Old Gold Contest + Boom who must decide on industry's purchases. lorth Am 
Those men are your customers. : 


-Joseph Lead Company + American Viscose Corpora \ hatever your business may be, whether Corpo 







your prospects come thick and fast or few 


erican Export Lines + Case Histories of Seven Sea ; Calif 
and far between, Fortune can help sell 


ices, Fixed or Free + Yachts + Unemployment—193 your product or service. Because FORTUNE om 


readers, reading about business, read 


atson Line + The Paper Industry + Who Dares To FoRTUNE’s advertising pages too... on 


purpose. For further information write to 


and 


Iver Foxes * U.S. Merchant Marine + The Business ' a een 
FORTUNE, 135 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK. 
rs * Pipes + Analysis of Farm Lands Income 
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